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Air  Force  Day— 1948 


IN  the  Air  Age  our  concept  of  time  and 
space  must  be  readjusted  to  the  global  con- 
cept of  brotherhood  and  cooperation  among 
the  nations. 

In  the  history  of  our  nation,  the  great 
oceans  have  been  the  barriers  which  sheltered  it  during  infancy  and 
growth  to  maturity.  We  were  the  masters  of  our  own  destiny.  We 
had  the  choice  of  isolationism  or  of  participation,  at  our  choosing,  in 
the  affairs  and  wars  of  the  world.  However,  world  security  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  ]Man  is  airborne.  The  lengthened  reach,  and  the 
increased  speed,  alter  his  concept  of  space  and  time.  In  the  Air  Age 
our  concept  of  space  and  time  must  be  readjusted  to  the  global  concept 
of   brotherhood   and   world   cooperation. 

Brotherhood  is  the  order  of  the  day.  As  individuals,  we  have  our 
differences,  and  they  are  very  strongly  emphasized  at  times.  V\'e  can 
and  must  learn  to  live  together  peacefully. 

Nations  have  their  differences,  and  sometimes  they  are  very  strongly 
emphasized,  but  we  can  and  must  cooperate  to  gain  the  fruits  of  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  living. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  technicians.  \\'e  must  be  versed  in  human 
affairs ;  we  must  understand  the  political,  social,  and  economic  structure 
of  nations  ;  we  must  possess  spiritual  and  moral  character. 

The  chaplains  of  the  Air  Force  are  interested  in  and  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  the  deepest  spiritual  values  within  Air  Force  personnel. 
In  the  pursuit  of  their  duties,  the  chaplains  strive  to  stimulate  and  to 
guide  the  growth  of  a  spiritual  sense  of  obligation  in  the  individual  to 
enable  him  to  be  a  true  representative  of  the  Air  Force  in  all  his  rela- 
tionships, civil  as  well  as  military. 

— Chaplaix  Charles  I.  Carpenter 
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are !  He  splits  his  time  two  more  ways 
— with  his  "very  patient  wife"  and  their 
twins,  and  working  as  a  flight  instructor. 


ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUE' 


Lida  Barr  {Nothing  But  Cake,  page 
3)  describes  herself  as  "a  Sooner  born 
and  Sooner  bred  and  when  I  die  I'll  be 
a  Sooner  dead,  all  of  which  is  just  an 
Okie's  way  of  saying  that  he  is  con- 
vinced Oklahoma  is  'the  fairest  daugh- 
ter of  the  west.' 

"After  graduating  from  the  state  uni- 
versity," she  goes  on,  "I  taught  school 
for  four  months.  Not  that  it  took  me 
that  long  to  find  out  I  was  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole  but  I  had  to  wait  for  a 
replacement  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
rear.  An  uneventful  job  in  business 
was  followed  by  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Army  'Chair  Corps.'  This  took  me  to 
northern  Alaine  for  fourteen  months. 
That  wasn't  cold  enough  so  we  went  to 
Labrador  for  nineteen  months  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Goose  Ba^^ — snow  in  winter 
and  mosquitoes  in  summer." 

So  that's  how  she  knew  about  KP 
and  cakes  from  home ! 


Eric  L.  Richards  ( The  Basic  Trainer 
Goes  Civilian,  page  16)  says  his  right 
arm  is  "still  sore  from  gripping 
throttles  as  a  B-17  Fortress  pilot — 25 
combat  missions  with  the  8th  Air  Force 
in  Engand,  and  26  more  in  Italy  with 
the  15th  Air  Force  in  '44.  'Ferrying' 
B-29's  from  the  Boeing  factory  in 
Seattle  to  points  distant,  kept  me  busy 
from  October  '44  until  the  end."  Before 
the  war  he  washed  planes  (with  flight 
instruction  as  payment),  spotted  planes 
from  an  airport  tower,  and  now  devotes 
his  spare  time  to  writing  about  "things 
that  interest  me."  We  know  what  they 
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Jon  Chinen  {Shepherd  of  Anzio,  page 
21)  began  his  military  career  immedi- 
ately after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  in 
Hawaii,  where  he  was  born,  and  later 
traveled  "around  half  the  world"  with 
the  Army.  Though  wounded  at  Anzio 
beachhead  and  Lanuvio  in  Italy,  and 
hospitalized  for  many  months,  he  still 
saw  plenty  of  action — with  the  100th 
Infantry  Battalion  of  the  34th  Division 
in  Italy  and  as  a  military  intelligence 
ofiicer  in  the  Far  East.  While  still  re- 
ceiving medical  treatment  through  the 
Veterans  Administration,  Mr.  Chinen 
free-lances  for  magazines  in  the  States 
and  in  Hawaii. 


Claudia  Watson  Stewart  {Silver 
Wings,  back  cover)  has  had  poems  pub- 
lished in  several  newspapers  and  anthol- 
ogies. The  one  we  are  presenting  this 
month  was  inspired  by  her  two  sons, 
who  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  come  back, 
as  well  as  by  the  thousands  of  others 
who  were  less  fortunate. 


Since  we  are  saluting  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Force  on 
its  41st  anniversary  this  issue, 
we  could  think  of  no  more  fitting 
cover  than  the  new  Martin  XB- 
48.  Long  may  she  fly,  and  all  of 
you  airmen,  too! 

The  jet  plane  is  from  a 
U.  S.  Air  Force  photo,  superim- 
posed on  a  cloud  scene  of  the 
H.  Armstrong  Roberts  studio  by 
one  of  our  artists,   Bob  Means. 


It  was  just  AUie's  luck  to  draw  the 
"salt  and  pepper"  detail,  as  the  KP's 
called  it,  when  he  had  important  business 
at  the  barracks  and  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  mess  hall  before  some- 
thing else  happened. 

Shining  up  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
catsup  bottles,  and  mustard  jars,  is  a 
funny  zvay  to  fight  a  war,  mused  Allie 
disgustedly,  as  he  looked  out  the  dining 
room  window  at  the  beacon  lights  made 
hazy  by  the  swirling  snow.  Captain  Fale, 
the  mess  officer,  is  bucking  for  Major  so 
I  gotta  GI  this  joint  for  inspection, 
thought  Allie.  Will  I  make  Sergeant? 

Half  way  through  his  job  he  pushed 
open  the  kitchen  door  and,  wadding  his 
damp  cleaning  cloth  into  a  round  ball, 
threw  it  hard  into  a  box  of  soiled  whites. 
Finding  an  audience  in  Mason,  the  cook, 
Allie  blew  his  top. 

"Just  like  the  Army.  Let  a  guy  plan 
something    and    the    salt    and    pepper 


shakers  have  to  be  shined.  I'll  bet  half 
these  crummy  officers  in  civilian  life 
don't  even  own  salt  and  pepper,  muck 
less  shakers  to  put  'em  in." 

Mason  laid  down  his  stove-polishing 
paraphernalia  and  picked  up  a  couple  of 
mugs.  "Lay  off  the  customers,  Allie.  If 
it  wasn't  for  them  we'd  be  out  of  a  job 
and  might  have  to  go  home.  You'd  hate 
that.  Wouldn't  you  miss  Captain  Fale 
and  his  little  snacks  every  morning? 
Come  on,  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  You  just 
have  the  Friday-night  blues." 

With  only  the  two  on  duty  the  mess 
hall  was  strangely  quiet  after  the  clatter 
and  hubbub  of  the  evening  meal  with  the 
extra  crews  from  transient  aircraft 
around.  The  only  persistent  sound  was 
the  drone  of  a  plane  circling  the  field 
at  a  low  altitude. 

"No,  this  isn't  just  any  old  Friday 
night.  It's  .  .  .  well,  it's  my  birthday, 
and  the  guys  in  my  cubicle  was  going  to 
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help  me  eat  my  cake,"  Allie  said  in  an 
apolof^etic  way,  sliding  into  a  chair 
across  the  big  kitchen  table  from  Mason. 
If  that  table  could  talk  it  could  tell  some 
tall  tales.  It  was  the  gathering  place  of 
everybody  that  worked  in  the  officers' 
mess. 

"Well,  do  tell.  Happy,  happy,  birthday, 
Corporal  Allen  Wilson !  Why  didn't  you 
tell  us  sooner,  keed,  and  we'd  have  got 
you  a  present.  Like  a  nice  bright  OD  tie 
or  a  sporty  jacket  made  out  of  loud 
white  canvas." 

Allie  stirred  his  coffee  thoughtfully 
without  a  trace  of  a  smile.  It  wasn't  like 
him,  either.  He  was  about  the  best- 
natured  man  in  the  outfit. 

Mason  resumed  his  jest.  "Cake,  did 
you  say?  Have  you  been  into  my 
powdered  eggs  and  dried  milk?" 

Allie  sipped  the  hot  liquid,  then  spoke 
as  if  confessing  something  to  Mason. 
"No,  Mom  knows  how  much  I  like  cake 
so  she  sent  two  overseas  boxes  full  of 
nothing  but  cake,  just  covered  with  nuts, 
too,  the  way  I  like  'em." 

As  Allie  finished  speaking  he  ducked 
his  head  as  if  to  dodge  a  mighty  blow. 
Mason  sat  paralyzed  with  his  eyes  star- 
ing straight  ahead.  The  roar  of  an 
airplane's  engine  filled  the  mess  hall  and 
shook  every  loose  thing. 

"Hey,  that's  getting  too  darn  close  for 
comfort.  That  fellow  must  be  lost." 
Mason  darted  over  to  the  window  to  take 
a  look  at  the  weather.  "Great  guns,  look 
at  it  snow  now  !  The  field  must  be  socked 
in ;  how  can  he  ever  land?" 

Mason  and  Allie  had  been  stationed 
"North"  long  enough  to  know  how 
serious  these  landing  problems  could  be. 
Often  the  treacherous  Arctic  weather 
would  close  a  base  in  so  suddenly  and 
completely  that  an  off-schedule  plane 
would  meet  this  "dead  end"  without  gas 
enough  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to 
the    States.    The    isolation    of    the    base 


made  it  doubly  hazardous ;  there  was  no 
alternate  field.  It  was  land  here,  or 
else.    .    .    . 

"Bet  the  crash  truck  and  ambulance 
and  all  of  Operations  are  out  there 
sweatin'  this  one  out."  Allie  moved 
closer  to  the  window  in  an  effort  to 
locate  the  distressed  plane. 

"Well,  if  you  think  the  line  is  sweatin' 
them  out,  what  do  you  think  of  the  fel- 
lows up  in  that  ship?  Poor  guys,  don't 
you  know  they  are  getting  braced  for 
the  worst?"  Two  pairs  of  eyes  turned 
suddenly  toward  the  ceiling  as  if  they 
could  see  the  plane,  it  was  so  low  as  it 
shot  over  the  roof  of  the  mess. 

"My  achin'  back,  Allie !  They  are 
really  coming  in  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer !" 

"Well,  Sergeant,  guess  we  aren't  so 
bad  off  after  all.  At  least  this  ole  mess 
hall  is  safe ;  we  never  have  to  worry  if 
we're  going  to  get  our  neck  broke 
pilotin'  the  Clipper,"  said  Allie  to  ease 
the  tension  a  bit. 

"To  think  that  crew  is  going  to  get 
it  here  when  they  never  heard  of  this 
place  until  somebody  told  them  to  shove 
off  for  it.  They  never  dreamed  they 
wouldn't  see  combat  when  that  was  what 
they  were  headed  for,"  said  Mason  as  if 
he  were  thinking  aloud. 

Allie  and  Mason  were  tense  with 
looking  and  listening.  The  sound  had 
vanished  into  the  muffled  noises  of  the 
storm.  Both  grew  more  anxious  as  if 
waiting  to  hear  a  terrific  explosion,  like 
the  time  Major  Ferrill  crashed  in  the 
B-17. 

"I  don't  hear  a  thing.  You  don't  sup- 
pose they  landed,  do  you?"  Then  there 
was  silence  again  as  each  strained  to 
catch  any  indication  as  to  what  was 
going  on  down  on  the  runway.  Minutes 
dragged  like  hours,  with  every  second 
more  apprehensive. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang  piercing- 
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NOTHING  BUT   CAKE 


ly.  Mason  whirled  from  the  window  to 
answer  it  as  if  jerked  by  an  unseen  hand. 
AlHe  gathered  nothing  from  Mason's 
conversation,  which  consisted  of  "Yes, 
sir.  .  .  ,  Oh,  good.  .  .  .  Yes,  sir.  .  .  . 
Right  away." 

Allie  said  impatiently,  "Who  was  it? 
What  happened?" 

Mason  smiled  broadly.  "Was  the 
Flight  Surgeon's  office.  They're  sending 
the  pilot  and  co-pilot  over  to  eat ;  the  rest 
are  going  to  the  hospital  for  observation. 
Bumped  around  on  the  landing  but 
nothing  serious." 

"Whew,  what  a  relief!  Guess  the 
Lord  had  his  arm  around  their  shoulders. 
Well,  now  for  a  hot  cup  of  Java,"  said 
Allie,  collapsing  in  the  nearest  chair 
and  spilling  his  coffee  a  little. 

"Say,  boy,  we  don't  have  time  for 
coffee.  We  have  a  couple  of  men  to 
feed." 

"Yes,  Sergeant,  be  right  with  you, 
Sergeant." 

As  Allie  unlocked  the  door  to  admit 
the  two  officers  he  noticed  they  were 
burdened  with  gear,  boxes  and  "stuff." 
It  took  several  minutes  for  them  to  free 
themselves  of  their  baggage  at  the  front 
of  the  dining  room  and  rub  their  hands 
to  limber  up  their  cold  fingers.  Allie 
motioned  to  the  places  he  had  fixed  for 
them  at  a  table  near  the  kitchen  door. 

"Hope  you  gentlemen  don't  mind 
Spam — that's  about  all  we  got.  This  is 
known  as  the  Land  of  Spam  and  Dehy- 
drated Potatoes,"  Allie  explained. 

The  Captain  was  carrying  a  small  box 
and  the  diminutive  Lieutenant  was  car- 
rying a  larger  one,  obviously  much- 
traveled  and  misused. 

"Long  as  it's  hot  I  don't  care  what 
it  is,"  the  Captain  said.  "But  Chi-Chi 
won't  like  it." 

Allie  looked  at  the  Captain  curiously, 
then  realized  that  the  box  was  housing 


some  kind  of  pet.  Fliers  were  always 
smuggling  pets  through  in  spite  of  regu- 
lations against  it.  He  looked  at  the  box 
the  Lieutenant  had  and  wondered  what 
kind  of  an  animal  could  live  in  such  a 
wrapped,  concealed  abode. 

The  Captain  announced  as  he  lifted 
out  the  mascot  Chi-Chi — a  bright  eyed 
Mexican  Chihuahua,  "Chi-Chi  wants 
lobster,  and  if  she  wants  lobster  she 
shall  have  lobster." 

The  Lieutenant  set  his  package  down 
and  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  small  can 
of  lobster.  He  started  for  the  kitchen 
door  in  search  of  a  can  opener.  Allie  led 
the  way  to  speed  up  this  foolishness  of 
feeding  the  dog.  Officers  were  bad 
enough  to  carry  chow  to,  much  less  their 
dogs. 

As  the  Lieutenant  burst  into  the 
kitchen  he  let  out  a  yelp.  "Hey,  Bill, 
come  in  here,  first  warm  place  Fve  been 
in  since  I  left  Texas."  The  next  swing; 
of  the  door  revealed  Bill  with  Chi-Chi 
nestled  in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  Bill,  too, 
was  impressed  with  the  warmth.  "Let's 
eat  out  here — what's  wrong  with  eating 
right  here  at  this  table?" 

AUie  and  Mason  had  no  objections, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  the  rules 
of  the  mess  officer  didn't  bother  them. 
Captain  Fale  wouldn't  be  around  until 
his  snack-time  in  the  morning  before 
inspection. 

Everything  was  neglected  while  Chi- 
Chi  was  handed  tidbits  of  lobster  which 
she  ate  daintily.  It  was  remarkable  how 
much  affection  was  lavished  on  this  little 
dog — plainly  a  substitute  for  precious 
personalities  left  behind  in  the  States. 
Allie  wondered  how  she  managed  to 
come  through  the  rough  landing  without 
being  tossed  brutally.  For  that  matter, 
he  wondered  at  the  apparent  calm  of  the 
pilots.  Had  he  not  known  that  these 
young  fliers  had  just  emerged  from  a 
harrowing    experience    he    would    have 
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regarded  them  as  only  a  couple  more  of 
those  seemingly  happy-go-lucky  "wild 
blue  yonder"  boys  who  had  swarmed 
through  the  base  for  so  many  months. 

With  Chi-Chi  fed  and  turned  loose  on 
the  floor  for  exercise,  the  Captain  and 
the  Lieutenant  applied  themselves  to 
their  meal.  The  Lieutenant  had  brought 
his  box  from  the  dining  room  and  had 
placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table  like  a 
centerpiece.  Allie  had  given  up  the  idea 
that  there  was  anything  alive  in  it.  The 
contents  must  be  a  military  secret. 

With  the  warming  effects  of  the  meal 
thawing  the  airmen,  they  became  con- 
versational. They  asked  questions — the 
usual  ones — about  this  wild,  cold  coun- 
try; about  the  hfe  at  the  base;  and 
personal  ones  concerning  home  towns 
and  the  lot  of  the  cook  and  the  KP.  Allie 
took  a  liking  to  those  two ;  he  forgot 
his  GI  gripe  of  the  early  evening.  He 
and  Mason  had  joined  them  in  the  in- 
evitable cofifee.  No  mention  had  as  yet 
been  made  of  the  near-tragedy  of  a  few 
hours  ago,  when  the  Lieutenant  spoke. 
"Well,  Captain,  I  didn't  think  we'd  have 
it  so  good  tonight,  did  you?  I  thought 
for  a  while  somebody  was  going  to 
scrape  us  up  in  a  blanket."  The  front 
he  had  assumed,  based  on  nerve,  was 
slipping  a  bit.  The  Captain  answered 
swaggeringly,  "No-o-o-o.  I  wasn't 
scared;  I  knew  the  courageous  Captain 
Clayton  would  master  the  situation." 

"Yeh,  like  thunder.  Fellows,  he  came 
plowing  out  of  there  as  fast  as  we  did. 
He  was  yelling,  'Where's  Chi-Chi? 
Somebody  get  Chi-Chi!'  He  was  crazy 
as  the  rest  of  us." 

This  was  the  Captain's  cue.  "Talk 
about  crazy.  Tell  you  what  Peewee  here 
did.  Before  we  landed  when  we  were 
getting  all  loose  things  tied  down,  he  is 
worrying  about  what  they  did  with  his 
box.  You  see  his  little  bride  baked  him 
the  finest  birthday  cake  she  knew  how 


and  mailed  it  to  him  early  so  he  would 
be  sure  and  have  it  for  today."  Allie 
seized  on  that  remark.  "Is  today  your 
birthday.  Lieutenant?  We  oughta  cele- 
brate— it's  mine  too." 

At  last  Allie  had  solved  the  mystery 
of  the  box. 

Lieutenant  "Peewee,"  as  Allie  and 
Mason  identified  him,  mellowed  all  over. 
"Well,  by  gosh.  Corporal,  we'll  just  cut 
the  cake.  I  was  going  to  save  some  for 
our  crew  but  they  ran  out  on  me."  The 
Captain  approved  of  that  suggestion  by 
booming  out,  "For  he's  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low" while  his  co-pilot  undid  the  string 
and  the  wrappings. 

Allie  marveled  that  the  evening  could 
turn  into  such  a  pleasant  one,  especially 
when  spending  it  in  the  mess  hall.  He 
wondered,  though,  if  the  boys  in  his 
cubicle  were  about  ready  for  that  treat 
he  promised  them. 

Allie  replenished  the  coffee  supply 
and  ]\Iason  brought  a  butcher  knife. 
Lieutenant  "Peewee"  lifted  a  beautifully 
decorated  white  cake  from  the  packing 
and  set  it  proudly  in  front  of  the  eager 
well-wishers.  Loving  hands  had  written 
"Happy  Birthday,  Darling"  across  the 
top  of  the  cake.  There  was  a  moment  of 
respectful  silence  as  the  Lieutenant  read 
it  aloud  slowly  without  comment. 

Then  with  a  great  flourish  he  came 
down  with  the  big  knife  and  cut  a  man- 
sized  slice,  not  without  a  little  effort, 
and  handed  it  across  to  Allie.  "The  first 
piece  for  you,  Corporal !  Happy  birth- 
day and  many  more  of  'em." 

Allie  was  taken  aback,  to  say  the  least. 
But  he  rose  to  the  occasion  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  spontaneous  party  he  re- 
sponded, "Why  thanks,  sir,  same  to  you ! 
And  I  hope  next  year  your  wife  won't 
have  to  inail  your  birthday  cake." 

It  wasn't  until  the  cake  had  been 
butchered  and  served  that  Allie  glanced 
down   to    see    his    piece    had    the    word 


Number  9 


NOTHING  BUT   CAKE 


"Darling"  scrawled  on  it.  There  was 
something  almost  weird  in  being  thus 
addressed,  even  unintentionally,  by  an 
unknown  bride  somewhere  in  Texas. 
But  Allie  tackled  the  cake.  "Tackled"  is 
the  word.  He  bit,  or  he  tried  to  bite, 
into  the  tasty-looking  delicacy.  There 
was  something  definitely  wrong  with  it. 
It  was  surely  what  he  had  heard  his 
mother  describe  as  a  "failure."  He  tried 
breaking  it,  but  it  was  of  the  toughness 
of  synthetic  rubber.  He  looked  around 
frantically  to  see  how  the  others  were 
handling  it.  The  two  officers,  obviously 
embarrassed,  were  making  meaningless 
remarks  while  wallowing  bites  of  cake 
around  in  their  mouths.  Sergeant  Mason 
was  calmly  dunking  his. 

Allie  was  luckily  saved  by  the  tele- 
phone. He  took  the  call  enthusiastically. 
It  was  his  buddy  reporting  that  the 
fellows  had  given  up  and  gone  to  the 
show.  He  was  asking  Allie  where  the 
cakes  were  as  he  intended  to  have  some 
before  he  turned  in,  and  what  in  the 
world  was  holding  Allie  up  at  the  mess 
hall  so  long.  Allie  had  a  brain  storm. 
He  instructed  Cass  to  retrieve  the  cakes 
from  their  hiding  place  in  the  bottom  of 
his  foot-locker  and  bring  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  mess  hall.  A  party  was  on. 

Cass  obliged  with  the  haste  that  is 
common  among  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
a  celebration.  When  he  appeared  with 
the  two  overseas  boxes  Allie  explained 
that  he  would  like  to  return  the  good 
Lieutenant's  hospitality.  What  he  would 
really  like  to  do  was  dispose  of  his 
piece  of  the  bride's  cake  without  any- 
one's seeing  him  and  without  hurting 
anybody's  feelings.  Being  something  of  a 
connoisseur  of  cakes,  he  just  couldn't 
down  that  chunk  of  stucco. 

He  quickly  produced  and  sliced  expert- 
ly two  of  the  most  luscious-looking,  nut- 
covered  chocolate  cakes  outside  a  cook- 
book   picture.    The    elated    feeling    that 


came  with  serving  these  mouth-water- 
ing masterpieces,  midst  the  expressions 
indicating  they  tasted  as  good  as  they 
looked,  carried  him  on  to  another  idea. 
He  just  remembered  there  was  some 
ice  cream  left  from  the  regular  meal,  so 
he  assembled  the  necessary  dishes  and 
went  to  work  digging  out  the  hard- 
frozen  dessert.  Encouraged  by  the  way 
his  friends  were  lapping  up  his  birthday 
cake  he  scooped  out  generous  dips  of 
vanilla  ice  cream,  which  he  served  in 
cereal  bowls. 

Cass  seemed  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  loosened  his  tie  and  his 
belt  and  said,  "Those  guys  don't  know 
what  they  are  missing.  I'd  rather  eat  ice 
cream  and  your  mom's  chocolate  cake 
than  watch  Rita  Hayworth  any  day. 
Wouldn't  you,  Allie?" 

Allie  hadn't  gotten  around  to  sampling 
any  yet,  as  he  had  been  so  busy  being  a 
good  host.  The  two  officers  decided 
things  outside  of  the  States  might  not 
be  so  bad  after  all  but  recollected  that 
they  had  better  be  getting  Chi-Chi  and 
getting  on  the  ball.  They  had  a  crew  to 
check  up  on.  Sergeant  Mason  merely 
muttered  that  he  could  make  Stafif  if 
he  could  cook  like  Allie's  mother. 

The  party  was  breaking  up  by  the 
time  Allie  got  the  ice  cream  cans  put 
away.  As  the  officers  left  amid  the  usual 
courtesies  of  good  Joes,  Allie  brought 
his  bowl  of  cream  to  the  table  to  relax 
and  sink  his  teeth  into  that  delicacy  he 
was  a  glutton  for.  But  there  wasn't  any 
cake — it  was  all  gone !  It  is  said  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  so 
Allie  supposed  the  same  went  for  cake. 
They  must  have  meant  those  compli- 
ments ;  they  had  devoured  every  sliver 
of  those  two  out-of-this-world  cakes ! 
Cass  and  Mason  were  busy  with  apolo- 
gies and  sympathy,  but  they  were  a  poor 
substitute  for  a  birthday  cake,  especially 
a  chocolate,  nut-covered  one. 
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Sergeant  Mason  cruelly  changed  the  "I'm    looking    for    that    hardtack    I 

subject  when  he  said,  "Well,  Allie,  looks  nearly  broke  a  tooth  on." 

like  we  got  more  cleanin'   to   do   than  "Do  you  know  what  I  did  with  my 

ever  for  tomorrow's  inspection.  We'll  be  piece?  Dunked  it  and  fed  it  to  the  dorg 

here  'til  midnight."  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^,^  looking,"   said   Ser- 

Alhe  Ignored  the  unpleasant  remark  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^j^^ 

just  made  by  Mason  and  pawed  through  ah-     r       j  .li        •           -.i    .li        re 

^,       ,  ,    .     ,  ,            ,         1 1      TT-             1  Alhe  found  the  piece  with  the  affec- 

the  debris  left  on  the  table.  His  mood  .                    ,          .      r^     ,.         ..^^ 

r        1             .                   ^       •            1  1  .  tionate   word  on  it.   Darling.     Do  you 

of  early  evening  was  returning  and  his  ^               i^              j 

disgust,   tinged  with  a  blend  of  home-  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^'"^  ^°^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^h^^'" 

sickness,  was  centering  in  that  personi-  he  said,  holding  it  up  for   Mason  and 

fication  of  all  he  disliked  in  the  Army,  Cass  to  see.  "I'm  going  to  wrap  it  up 

his  officer — Captain  Fale.  carefully  for  the  mess  officer's  snack  in 

"What  are  you  looking  for,  Allie?"  the  morning.  Darling!" 


^ 


'^-IRaUafe^-  TO&tc  ^eaex  ^t^  ^Ai^f 

Certain  returned  CIs  probably  have  good  cause  for  complaint  about  the  rations 
sometimes  served  them  while  in  the  Army.  But  I  often  wonder  just  what  they 
would  have  done  had  a  certain  Confederate  Army  custom  prevailed  to  this  day. 

Right  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Confederate  Army  rations  were 
not  only  scant  but  often  of  poor  quality  as  well.  The  Army  custom  detailed  below 
only  helped  to  aggravate  the  situation. 

Each  member  of  the  mess  was  to  cook  for  one  week  provided  no  one  growled 
about  his  cooking.  In  this  event,  the  growler  was  to  finish  cooking  for  that  par- 
ticular week.  Being  the  chief  cook  was  not  considered  an  honor  in  those  untamed 
days,  but  rather  a  drudgery  to  get  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  the  scheduled 
cook  would  try  everything  he  could  think  of  to  force  someone  in  the  company  to 
complain  about  his  cooking,  and  so  relieve  him  of  his  irksome  job  for  the  rest  of 
the  week. 

The  cooking  at  times  was  absolutely  indigestible.  An  idea  of  what  was  done 
to  get  complaints  can  be  gained  by  mentally  tasting,  for  instance,  coffee  "sweet- 
ened" with  salt,  or  soup  "salted"  with  sugar. 

But  still  the  company  issued  no  complaints.  In  this  case,  the  soldiers  considered 
the  disease  to  be  better  than  the  cure. 

After  one  cook  had  exhausted  all  the  usual  methods  of  getting  complaints 
without  so  much  as  a  whimper  from  the  men,  in  desperation  he  hit  upon  a  devilish 
concoction.  He  boiled  the  day's  beef  with  a  vast  quantity  of  red  pepper.  The  result 
was  a  mixture  hot  enough  to  blister  your  nose  just  to  smell  it. 

One  of  the  men  downed  his  first  mouthful,  and  it  fairly  took  his  breath  away. 
No  sooner  could  he  speak  than  he  blurted  out:  "Great  Caesar,  boys,  this  meat  is 

hot  as ,"  — then,  suddenly  recalling  the  penalty  meted  out  to  complainants — 

"but  it  is  good,  though!"  _William  W.  Buechel 
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Forty-One  Years  of  Military 
Aeronautics 

By  Susan  Swartz 

(Air  Information  Division,  Department  of  the  Air  Force) 


<^ 


IHE  celebration  of  Air  Force  Day — 
1948 — will  mark  the  41st  Anniversary 
of  the  official  recognition  of  military 
aviation  in  the  United  States.  In  a  larger 
sense,  the  planes  that  parade  the  skies 
will  be  a  tribute  to  the  faith  of  those 
pioneers  who  saw  America's  destiny 
for  peace  or  victory  in  the  air.  Air 
Force  Day  is  also  a  memorial  to  those 
men  and  women  who  fought  our  nation's 
air  battles  around  the  world  and  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  strength  in  the  air 
is  strength  for  peace. 

The  Air  Force's  forty-one  years  have 
been  full  ones — a  chronicle  of  many  of 
the  disappointments  and  successes  in 
man's  fight  to  fly.  Starting  without 
even  an  airplane,  the  tiny  organization 
weathered  the  storms  of  public  opinion 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  sup- 
port to  become,  during  World  War  II, 
the  greatest  air  force  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  growth  of  America's  air 
arm  is  a  record  of  the  skill  and  pioneer- 
ing endeavors  of  airmen  who  refused  to 
be  discouraged  by  any  obstacles  :  from 
the  Wright  Brothers'  early  40-mile-an- 
hour  airplane  to  the  speedy  jet-propelled 
aircraft  of  today ;  from  3  balloons  and  a 
handful  of  men  in  1907  to  a  peak  of 
almost  80,000  planes  and  2,412,000  offi- 
cers and  men  during  the  recent  war. 

Growt-h  of  American   Air  Power 

Going  back  more  than  80  years,  the 
growth  of  American  air  power  can  be 


traced  from  the  Civil  War,  when  ob- 
servation balloons  were  used  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  observe  move- 
ments made  by  the  Confederate  Army. 
By  1890,  Congress  expanded  the  scope 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps'  duties  to  in- 
clude collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation on  aerial  operations.  The  same 
year  an  officer  went  to  Europe  to  in- 
vestigate aeronautics.  A  spherical  bal- 
loon was  purchased  from  France. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  on  August  1,  an 
Aeronautical  Division  staffed  by  one 
officer  and  two  enlisted  men  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  U,  S.  Army.  Its  mission— "to 
study  the  flying  machine  and  the  possi- 
bility of  adapting  it  to  military  pur- 
poses." 

For  some  time  after  the  founding  of 
this  division  the  balloon  was  still  con- 
sidered the  prime  vehicle  of  military 
aeronautics,  and  a  contract  was  awarded 
in  1908  to  Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin 
for  the  development  of  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon. However,  interest  was  mounting 
in  heavier-than-air  craft,  and  the  same 
year  the  Air  Service  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Wright  Brothers  for  what  was 
to  be  America's  first  military  airplane. 
The  aircraft  exceeded  expectations :  it 
flew  for  an  hour  and  12  minutes  at  42 
miles  an  hour  when  the  specifications 
had  called  for  only  an  hour's  flight  at 
40  miles  an  hour.  The  Wright  Brothers 
were  paid  $25,000  for  the  airplane  and 
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given  a  bonus  of  $5,000  for  the  extra 
two  miles  per  hour  speed. 

For  a  time,  in  1910,  it  appeared  that 
military  aviation  would  not  survive.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  the  Army  had 
but  two  officers  and  nine  enlisted  men  on 
aeronautical  duty.  United  States  air 
power  consisted  of  one  airplane,  one 
airship,  and  three  balloons.  With  no 
congressional  appropriations,  develop- 
ment was  at  a  standstill.  Finally,  on 
March  3,  1911,  Congress  made  the  first 
aeronautical  appropriations  —  $125,000. 
This  money  made  possible  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  and  the  inauguration 
of  an  aviation  school  at  College  Park, 
Md.  Developments  came  rapidly.  Ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  newly 
invented  Riley  Scott  bombing  device, 
and  tests  were  made  on  firing  machine 
guns  from  planes.  By  the  summer  of 
1911  eight  officers  held  pilot  certificates. 
The  force  now  had  five  planes. 

By  the  following  year  Arrny  doctors, 
forerunners  of  the  Air  Force's  highly 
specialized  flight  surgeons,  had  learned 
enough  about  flying  to  formulate  phys- 
ical standards  for  pilots.  As  the  fledgling 
air  arm  grew,  experiments  continued  in 
the  use  of  guns,  radios,  and  cameras  in 
aerial  work.  In  1913,  the  aviation  school 
was  moved  to  Texas  City,  Texas,  in 
order  to  carry  on  aviation  experimenta- 
tion close  to  troop  concentrations  and 
to  practice  air-ground  maneuvers.  Al- 
though other  schools  were  opened  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  flying  officer 
strength  was  limited  to  30. 

First  Aero  Squadron 

The  first  U.  S.  tactical  aviation  unit, 
the  First  Aero  Squadron — '16  officers,  77 
enlisted  men  and  6  planes — was  organ- 
ized at  San  Diego,  California,  in  De- 
cember, 1913.  It  was  later  to  be  the 
first  U.  S.  air  unit  to  see  combat  action 
in  World  War  I. 


In  1914,  the  development  of  military- 
aviation  assumed  greater  importance. 
Experimental  work  was  speeded  up  on 
bombing  techniques,  the  spotting  of  sub- 
marine mines,  and  signalling  from  air- 
craft. A  portable  airport  complete  with 
a  tent-type  hangar,  machine  shops,  re- 
serve fuel,  and  extra  equipment  and  parts 
was  developed  for  field  use. 

Under  the  command  of  Captain 
Benjamin  D.  Foulois  (who  later  became 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps)  the  first  Aero 
Squadron,  equipped  with  eight  planes, 
began  operations  in  1916  with  the  Puni- 
tive Expedition  on  the  Mexican  Border. 
It  was  the  first  operational  mission  at- 
tempted by  the  AAF.  Results  were  dis- 
couraging. Of  the  eight  planes,  one 
turned  back  because  of  a  defective  en- 
gine, three  were  lost  and  forced  to  land 
in  Mexico,  and  the  other  four  were 
forced  down  by  darkness.  This  tactical 
failure  proved  to  Congress  that  more 
money  was  needed  to  develop  American 
air  power  and  a  half  million  dollars  was 
appropriated. 

The  year  1917  was  one  of  expansion 
for  the  Army's  air  arm,  then  known  as 
the  Aviation  Section.  It  was  also  a 
year  of  problems,  for  there  were  in- 
numerable obstacles  to  aeronautical 
growth.  Because  of  limited  Government 
support  and  general  public  apathy,  aero- 
nautics in  America  had  progressed  very 
little  from  the  first  Wright  machine  up 
to  the  end  of  1916.  Our  aviation  in- 
dustry was  wholly  inadequate.  In  eight 
years  only  142  planes  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Aviation  Section.  None  of  the 
Army's  few  flyers  had  had  enough  fly- 
ing experience  for  combat. 

American  flying  units  began  arriving 
in  France  in  the  fall  of  1917,  but  the 
first  American-built  plane  did  not  ar- 
rive until  May,  1918;  it  was  August, 
1918 — three  months  before  the  Armistice 
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— before  the  first  American-built  air- 
craft flew  over  the  front  Hnes.  Most  of 
the  air  effort  of  the  United  States  was 
conducted  in  planes  purchased  from 
France,  England  and  Italy.  Most  of  our 
airmen  and  crews  were  trained  in  Europe 
because  the  United  States  did  not  have 
a  single  plane  equipped  with  machine 
guns  when  we  entered  the  war. 

America's  greatest  aerial  offensive 
did  not  get  under  way  until  the  closing 
months  of  the  war.  Under  the  American 
First  Army,  the  greatest  aggregation 
of  air  units  ever  assembled  to  that  time 
was  massed  for  the  September,  1918, 
drive  against  St.  Mihiel.  A  fleet  of 
1,841  planes — American,  British,  French 
— under  the  command  of  Col.  Billy 
Mitchell  began  a  series  of  strategic  at- 
tacks on  German  railway  centers,  com- 
munications and  troop  concentrations. 

On  October  9,  1918,  in  an  operation 
which  foreshadowed  the  attacks  of  air 
fleets  some  25  years  later,  more  than 
200  American  bombers  accompanied  by 
100  pursuit  planes  and  53  three-place 
planes,  smashed  a  German  counter- 
attack by  dropping  22  tons  of  bombs 
and  knocking  out  a  dozen  enemy  fighters. 
The  bombs  were  released  electrically 
from  mounts  underneath  the  fuselage, 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  earlier 
bombing  methods  in  which  bombardiers 
carried  their  missiles  in  a  basket  and 
literally  "threw"  them  at  their  target. 

When  the  war  ended,  American  flyers 
had  flown  more  than  35,000  hours  over 
enemy  lines,  approximately  3^  million 
miles.  In  all,  American  units  had  made 
13,000  pursuit  flights,  more  than  6,600 
observation  flights,  and  over  1,000 
bombing  missions.  They  dropped  275,000 
pounds  of  explosives  and  shot  down  776 
enemy  planes  while  losing  289,  with 
287  men  killed  and  279  wounded. 


World  War  I  Air  Heroes 

World  War  I  gave  the  United  States 
several  aerial  heroes.  Among  the  greatest 
was  "Balloon  Buster"  Lt.  Frank  J.  Luke, 
who  ran  up  a  phenomenal  total  of  18 
air  victories  (14  of  them  balloons)  in 
two  weeks  during  September,  1918.  He 
made  21  kills  before  he  was  shot  down 
by  an  enemy  fighter  and  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Other  AAF  aces  were 
Maj.  Raoul  Lufberry,  who  scored  17 
victories  while  with  the  French  before 
joining  the  AEF;  Maj.  George  A. 
Vaughn  with  13 ;  and  Capt.  Elliot  W. 
Springs,  12.  But  the  greatest  of  them 
all  was  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  the 
ex-auto  racer  who  went  to  France  as 
Gen.  Pershing's  chauffeur  and  be- 
came the  Air  Service's  top  flyer.  Despite 
three  months  of  illness  during  which  he 
was  grounded,  Rickenbacker  scored  26 
aerial  victories. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  23-year  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars  the  Air 
Service  looked  for  peacetime  applications 
of  its  services  and  inaugurated  a  re- 
search and  development  program  in- 
tended to  keep  the  country's  air  arm 
abreast  of  those  of  other  world  powers. 
One  peacetime  service  was  flying  aerial 
patrols  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 
During  the  four  years  of  its  existence 
the  Air  Service's  Patrol  reported  some 
4,000  fires,  which  resulted  in  saving 
millions  of  dollars  in  timber. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  air  power 
against  naval  forces  the  Air  Service,  in 
1921,  conducted  a  series  of  operations 
observed  by  high  Army  and  Navy 
officials.  On  July  13,  with  General 
Mitchell  personally  directing  the  opera- 
tions, a  group  of  11  pursuit  planes 
dropped  300-pound  bombs  from  1,500 
feet  to  sink  the  German  destroyer  G-102 
in  19  minutes.  Five  days  later  a  group 
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of  ]\Iartin  Bombers  sank  a  German  light 
cruiser  in  35  minutes. 

On  July  21,  the  Air  Service  partici- 
pated in  the  most  important  of  the 
operations.  The  target  this  time  was 
the  heavily-armored  German  battleship, 
"Ostfriedland."  Seven  Martins,  each 
carrying  one  2,000-pound  bomb,  sank 
her  in  seven  minutes.  General  Mitchell 
had  proved  his  point,  but  the  controversy 
of  the  effectiveness  of  aircraft  against 
naval  men-of-war  was  to  continue. 

During  the  1920's,  Air  Service  pilots 
made  one  record  flight  after  another, 
Lt.  Clayton  Bissell  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful night  cross-country  flight  in  1922 
and,  with  Lt.  Donald  L.  Bruner,  con- 
ducted extensive  night  flying  and  landing 
tests  which  led  to  the  first  scheduled 
night  airways  system  in  the  U.S.  The 
same  year  General  Mitchell  flew  a 
Curtis  Racer  to  set  a  world's  speed  re- 
cord of  224.38  miles   an  hour. 

In  May,  1923,  Lts.  Oakley  G.  Kelly 
and  John  A.  Macready,  after  two  un- 
successful attempts,  made  the  first  non- 
stop flight  from  coast  to  coast.  Three 
months  later  the  Air  Service's  Barling 
tri-plane,  a  65-foot  6-engine  bomber 
with  a  wing  span  of  120  feet,  made  its 
maiden  flight.  This  bomber,  the  largest 
the  Army  had  yet  procured,  was  aban- 
doned in  two  years  when  it  could  not 
meet  the  modest  requirements  set  for 
it — a  61-mile-an-hour  speed  and  335- 
m.ile  range.  During  the  same  month, 
Capt.  Lowell  H.  Smith  and  Lt.  John 
P.  Richter  set  a  new  world  endurance 
record  by  staying  aloft  in  a  De  Havil- 
Iand-4B  for  37^  hours. 

First  Globe   Girders 

The  following  year  Air  Service  flyers 
successfully  completed  the  first  round- 
the-world  flight  in  aviation  history, 
circling  the  globe  in  363  hours  actual 
flying  time  to  win  the  Collier  Trophy. 


Two  great  aerial  speed  awards — the 
Pulitzer  Trophy  and  the  Schneider 
Award — were  won  in  1925  by  two  of 
the  Air  Service's  top  pilots,  Lt.  Jimmy 
Doolittle  and  Lt.  Cy  Bettis.  In  1926 
five  two-place  Loening  amphibian  planes 
made  a  historic  22,000-mile  good-will 
mission  through  South  America.  A 
month  after  the  good-will  flyers  returned 
in  1927,  two  Air  Corps  flyers  completed 
the  first  nonstop  flight  from  the  U.  S. 
to  Hawaii.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1929, 
Alaj.  Carl  Spaatz  and  Capt.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  destined  to  become  commanding 
general  and  deputy  commanding  general 
of  the  AAF,  took  part  in  the  memorable 
flight  of  the  "Question  Mark,"  a  tri- 
motored  Fokker  which  set  another  re- 
cord when  it  was  kept  aloft  almost  151 
hours  by  means  of  mid-air  refueling  and 
flew  more  than   11,000  miles. 

Design  Developments 

Important  developments  in  aircraft 
design  in  the  early  thirties  foretold  the 
future  of  the  AAF,  the  country's  far- 
reaching  weapon  of  defense.  Boeing's 
B-9,  the  AAF's  first  all-metal  bomber, 
was  a  mid-wing  monoplane  powered  by 
two  600-horsepower  Pratt  &  Whitney 
engines  and  had  a  retractable  landing 
gear.  The  Curtis  A-8,  an  all-metal 
attack  monoplane,  and  Martin's  200- 
mile-an-hour  B-10  were  early  additions 
to  the  AAF's  modernized  fighting  power. 

The  B-10  figured  prominently  in  the 
news  in  1934  when  Lt.  Col.  Henry  A. 
Arnold  led  a  reconnaissance  mission  to 
Alaska  to  determine  the  practicability 
of   defending  the  Territory  by  air. 

February,  1936,  saw  the  debut  of  the 
plane  which  later  was  to  become  "the 
guts  and  backbone"  of  the  AAF — the 
Boeing  B-17  Flying  Fortress.  The 
B-17  had  grown  out  of  the  desire  of 
Maj.  Gen.  B.  D.  Foulois,  Air  Corps 
chief  in  1933.  to  produce  a  new,  large, 
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general-purpose  bomber  capable  of  high 
speed,  long  range,  and  high  altitude 
operation.  The  first  plane  was  delivered 
to  Langley  Field  on  March  1,  1937, 
where  the  Second  Bombardment  Group 
had  been  set  up  to  train  Flying  Fortress 
pilots  and  crews.  Only  13  B-17's,  how- 
ever, were  delivered  up  to  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  in  1939. 

Then,  on  December  7,  the  Japanese 
struck  the  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor  that 
was  to  result  in  the  greatest  expansion 
the  AAF  had  ever  seen,  and  ultimately 
in  the  creation  of  the  world's  greatest 
aerial  striking  force.  At  the  time  of  the 
U.  S.  entry  in  the  war  the  AAF  con- 
sisted of  275,000  enlisted  men,  23,000 
officers,  and  16,000  cadets,  with  some 
12,000  planes  to  operate.  There  were 
eight  Air  Forces — four  within  the  U.  S. 
and  one  each  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  the  Caribbean.  Those  in  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii  were  practically 
wiped  out  in  the  opening  round. 

During  World  War  II  the  Army 
Air  Forces  flew  2,500,000  fighter  and 
bomber  sorties  and  dropped  2,000,000 
tons     of    bombs.     More     bombs     were 


dropped  on  one  raid  against  BerUn — 
2,250  tons — than  the  total  tonnage 
dropped  in  World  War  I. 

The  victory  achieved  in  World  War  II 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Air  Force.  Today 
the  United  States  Air  Force  is  faced 
with  a  challenging  task.  It  is  charged 
with  keeping  America  secure  in  the  air. 
In  this  air  age  that  mission  calls  for 
superior  planes.  Jet-propelled  fighters 
like  the  F-84  and  the  F-86  are  flying 
at  600  miles  per  hour.  Jet  bombers  are 
capable  of  flying  as  fast  as  the  lighter 
planes   of  World  War   II. 

To  man  the  planes  of  today  and  to- 
morrow the  Air  Force  must  have  men 
trained  in  the  latest  technical  develop- 
ments. It  must  have  men  with  the  same 
vision  and  faith  as  those  of  1907  and 
1919  and  1941. 

Our  strength  for  peace  must  be  greater 
than  the  strength  for  war  possessed  by 
any  nation.  The  United  States  must  be 
strong,  not  in  preparation  for  war,  but 
in  a  realistic  preparation  for  keeping 
the  peace. 


PUTTING  THE  MISSING  "LINK"   INTO  WORDS 

By  Gerard  Mosler 

By  correctly  placing  the  letters  contained  in  the  word  LINK  into  the  missing  spaces 
you  will  be  able  to  get  new  words  as  a  result.  (For  example:  The  solution  to  1  is 
KINGLY.)   How  many  more  missing  "links"  can  you  place  correctly?  A  score  of  12 


and  over  is  excellent. 
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solution, 
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to  page  30. 

While  stationed  in  Iceland  in  1943 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  home  pastor 
informing  me  that  a  Methodist  bishop 
was  planning  to  come  to  the  ETO.  I 
felt  a  little  proud  that  a  man  high  in 
my  church  was  going  to  "stick  his  neck 
out"  to  bring  spiritual  encouragement 
to  American  boys  living  far  from  home 
in  the  midst  of  danger  and  death. 

A  religious  service  in  Iceland  was 
not  a  matter  of  attending  a  nice  chapel 
en  masse.  Military  camps  were  so 
widely  scattered  over  this  strange,  rocky 
island  that  it  was  necessary  to  send 
chaplains  to  conduct  individual  company 
or  battery  services.  To  many  of  us 
who  had  attended  church  regularly 
back  home  these  services  were  greatly 
appreciated.  We  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  us  personally,  remembering:  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

u 


And  sometimes  there  were  only  two 
or  three  attending  the  brief  service  of 
song,  prayer,  and  message. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  the  chaplain, 
with  his  assistant  carrying  the  folding 
organ,  came;  it  appeared  that  the  at- 
tendance would  be  meagre.  Because  a 
digging  job  had  to  be  finished  in  the 
battery  area  the  first  sergeant  declared 
he  could  not  release  the  men.  Some  of 
my  closest  friends  were  on  the  job  and 
wanted  to  attend  the  service. 

The  First  Sergeant  came  into  the 
supply  hut  where  I  worked.  At  that 
time  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  regular 
line  of  duty. 

"Anybody  going  to  church  from  this 
section?"  the  Top-kick  asked. 

The  Supply  Sergeant  answered,  "Sure, 
I'm  going."  He  turned  to  me.  "Are  you 
going,    Mac?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  I  said,  my 
face   still   buried   in   a   book.    "If   those 
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fellows  out  there  digging  can't  go,  I 
don't   see   that   I   have   a   right   to  go." 

"Ah,  come  on,"  my  boss-sergeant 
coaxed.  "That  chaplain  came  all  the  way 
up  here  from  Reykjavik.  We  ought  to 
back  him  up." 

The  First  Sergeant  left  without  a 
word,    the    Supply    Sergeant   following. 

Five  minutes  later  one  of  my  buddies 
from  the  digging  crew  came  in.  "Come 
on,  Mac,"  he  said,  "let's  go  to  church." 

I  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I  thought  you 
had  to  work." 

"The  Sarge  just  came  out  and  said 
he  guessed  he  could  spare  us  for  half 
an  hour." 

The  service  in  our  mess-hall  church 
was  well  attended.  The  chaplain  was 
pleased.  It  proved  an  inspiration  to  all. 

Iceland's  winters  saw  infinitely  more 
rain  than  snow,  accompanied  by  winds 
up  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  in 
velocity.  The  tin  roofs  of  the  curved 
Quonset  huts  were  often  torn  off,  and 
one  could  lie  against  the  wind  without 
fear  of  falling  over  unless  the  blow 
stopped.  Consequently,  in  such  weather 
all  vehicles  were  grounded.  If  it  hap- 
pened on  Sunday  the  chaplain's  visit 
was  canceled. 

I  was  eventually  transferred  from  the 
supply  hut  to  the  range  section  of  our 
90-mm.  antiaircraft  outfit.  Sitting  up  in 
a  glass-domed  spotting  tower  reporting 
planes  proved  more  interesting  than 
collecting  shoes  for  repair  or  handing 
out  denim  work  clothes  to  the  boys. 

Duty  days  in  the  tower  consisted  of 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  two 
corresponding  clock  hours  at  night. 
Summer  shifts  brought  more  flights  to 
report,  due  to  the  continuous  daylight. 
From  our  point  the  sun  merely  dipped 
behind  a  mountain  for  fifteen  minutes 
each  evening,  but  winter  darkness  lasted 
from    3:30    p.m.    until    9:30    a.m. 

One  afternoon  while   on  duty  in  the 


tower  a  call  to  'all  sites'  came  from 
headquarters  :  "Keep  your  ears  open  for 
a  four-motor  plane.  Report  direction  if 
passing  over  your  site.  Missing  for 
twenty-four  hours." 

We  had  to  rely  solely  on  sound  that 
particular  day  as  snow  was  falling 
thickly  and  the  sky  above  us  was  glar- 
ing white  space.  All  planes  at  Meeks 
Field,  our  report  headquarters,  were 
grounded.  The  missing  plane  was  over- 
due  from   the    States. 

A  short  time  after  the  warning  call, 
what  sounded  like  a  Liberator  passed 
over  our  site,  flying  south.  I  made  the 
report    to   headquarters. 

Twenty-seven  hours  later  when  the 
storm  cleared,  the  missing  plane  was 
discovered  by  a  searching  party,  crashed 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  There  was 
only  one  survivor.  The  dead  were 
Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Andrews,  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  Bishop  Adna  Wright 
Leonard,  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

"My  bishop"  had  been  sent,  as  prom- 
ised. He  brought  no  spoken  words,  but 
in  the  loss  of  his  life  on  the  first  lap  of 
his  journey  there  was  a  wonderful  mes- 
sage of  sacrifice. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew,  and  to  God, 
it  was  chalked  up  as  "mission  com- 
pleted." 
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One  of  the  pilot's  most  faithful 
friends  in  World  War  II  was  the 
Vultee  Basic  Trainer.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  almost  every  pilot  getting  his 
wings  with  the  Army  or  Navy,  from 
early  1940  on,  worked  long  and  hard 
with  the  BT,  or  the  SNJ,  as  the  Navy 
knew  her.  A  450  horsepower  engine 
tip  front  and  a  good  collection  of 
blind-flying  instruments  inside  the  cock- 
pit introduced  the  problems  of  larger 
airplane  flying  to  the  many  thousands 
of  U.  S.  flyers  who  were  destined  to 
darken  the  skies  of  Europe  and  Asia 
later  in  their  careers.  At  the  war's  end, 
on  the  "pooling  fields"  all  over  the 
nation,  the  BT's  began  to  gather  dust. 
Surplus,  because  of  the  reduced  training 
requirements,  they  sat  silent  in  the  long 
rows,  waiting  for  a  civilian  future  that 
looked  none  too  bright 

A  strong,  all  metal  airplane,  built  to 
rugged  military  specifications  and  proven 
in  the  toughest  field  of  all — ^pilot  train- 
ing, with  a  husky,  easily  maintained 
engine,  carrying  a  pilot  and  only  one 
passenger,  while  ideal  for  service  train- 
ing standards,  did  not  fit  well  into  the 
civilian  picture.   Civilian  ships,   pouring 
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on  the  market  now  after  the  letup  in 
critical  materials,  hit  the  buyer's  eye 
more  seductively.  With  the  accent  on 
comfort  and  passenger  loads,  the  six- 
thousand-dollar-and-up  types  moved  off 
the  assembly  lines  and  on  to  the  airports 
after  V-J  Day.  The  BT,  selling  as 
surplus  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  less, 
waited  patiently. 

It  remained  for  an  ex-Army  flight 
instructor,  Joe  Miller  of  San  Bernardino, 
California,  who  had  many  hundreds  of 
hours  of  flying  time  in  the  ship,  to  hit 
on  a  way  of  getting  the  BT  back  in 
the  air  with  a  roar.  Some  eight  months 
ago,  after  watching  some  of  his  own 
BT's  sit  on  the  ground  because  of  the 
expense  of  operation  in  proportion  to 
the  passengers  carried,  Joe  Miller  started 
to  think  out  the  problem.  He  reasoned 
that  if  the  airplane  could  be  redesigned 
to  carry  the  passengers  that  it  was 
fully  capable  of  carrying,  the  BT  had 
many  advantages  over  its  new,  super- 
advertised  and  more  costly  kin.  Re- 
conversion for  the  BT  began. 

The  days  stretched  into  weeks ;  the 
hangar  lights  burned  deep  into  the  night 
now.   Gradually,   a  new  interior  design 
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shaped  up.  The  pile  of  tube  steel  and 
rejected  parts  began  to  grow  outside 
the  shops.  Cushions,  in  eye-catching 
colors  and  of  good  material,  not  for- 
getting tlie  comfort  appeal  of  the  com- 
petitive airplanes,  went  in  and  out  of 
the  fuselage  in  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
Finally  the  ground  tests  were  com- 
pleted and  the  veteran  trainer  was  ready 
for   the  air. 

Carrying  lead  weights  in  place  of  the 
future  passengers,  the  test  BT  took  to 
the  air  on  a  cold,  gusty  dawn  in  March 
of  1947.  The  exacting  air  tests  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  Weight  in 
the  right  places  meant  a  good  deal  for 
the  future  of  the  ship.  Pound  for  pound, 
the  weight  taken  out  of  the  fuselage  by 
discarding  the  rear  set  controls,  the 
heavy,  extra  instrument  panel  and  other 
extras  was  replaced  with  braces,  seats 
and  cushions ;  even  a  tiny  navigation 
table  with  instruments  was  fitted  in. 
The  flying  characteristics  and  the  speed 
had  to  remain  the  same  as  those  of  the 
service  model  to  gain  maximum  ad- 
vantage. 

A  high  light  of  the  local  tests  was  a 
thousand-mile  flight  which  traced  a 
course  flown  by  the  commercial  air- 
liners. The  take-off  of  this  interesting 
experiment  was  made  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  that  of  the  commercial  DC-3 
from  a  Los  Angeles  terminal.  The  re- 
converted BT-13,  carrying  its  newly  de- 
signed load,  made  all  of  the  stops  that 
the  air-liner  did  and  followed  her  big 
brother  in  about  forty  minutes  later. 

One  thousand  miles  and  only  forty 
minutes  behind  the  air-line  schedule, 
with  a  passenger  and  baggage  load  that 
kept  pace  with  the  best  that  the  new 
ships  could  offer,  at  a  speed  that  would 
leave  them  breathless,  was  more  than 
Miller  had  hoped  for.  The  return  to 
San  Bernardino  Airport  was  triumphant. 
The  new   BT  was  ready  for  the   com- 


mercial  license  tests   of   the   C.A.A. 

The  Government  tests  were  exacting. 
Every  detail  of  weight  and  balance 
was  checked  and  rechecked.  Structural 
strengths  were  measured  carefully,  both 
in  air  and  ground  tests.  A  tribute  to 
ex-Army  Flight  Instructor  Joe  Miller, 
the  design  needed  no  alteration  and  the 
final  C.A.A.  license  was  granted  in  May. 
Production  of  the  conversion  kits  be- 
gan immediately. 

Today  the  scene  has  changed.  The 
BT's  are  coming  in  by  the  twos  and 
threes  now  for  their  face  liftings.  A  fast- 
moving  ground  crew  takes  over  for  an 
exhaustive  check  of  each  ship  and  its 
particular  problems.  The  installation 
takes  about  40  hours  and  can  be  made 
for  less  than  $300,  which  when  added  to 
its  War  Surplus  price,  totals  about 
$1,300 — considerably  less  than  the  com- 
parable   civilian    models. 

The  seating  arrangement  is  both  com- 
fortable and  unique.  The  pilot  sits  in 
front,  the  same  position  as  used  in  the 
service.  The  three  passengers  are  placed 
in  the  rear  cockpit  space  without  any 
crowding.  This  is  how  it  is  done:  A 
small  table  has  been  built  in,  in  place 
of  the  rear  instrument  panel,  with  a 
seat  behind  it.  Following  this,  there 
are  two  seats,  side  by  side.  All  of  the 
passengers  have  plenty  of  comfort  and 
good  visibility.  The  only  major  change 
in  the  airplane  is  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  flown  from  the  rear  seat.  The  new 
four-place  BT  is  now  ready  for  its 
civilian   phase. 

The  BT's  no  longer  sit  silent  on  the 
"pooling  fields"  and  in  the  commercial 
hangars  because  of  operation  expense 
or  replacement  by  their  nonveteran 
brothers,  the  much  ballyhooed  postwar 
models.  The  workhorse  of  the  wartime 
training  program  is  working  again,  as 
efficient  and  powerful  as  ever ;  the  Basic 
Trainer  has   gone  civilian. 


Chapf-er  One 

1  HE  American  soldier  is  perhaps  the 
most  prolific  writer  of  any  armed  force 
in  the  world.  And  if  he  enjoys  writing 
letters,  undoubtedly  at  some  time  or 
other  he  has  considered  putting  his  men- 
tal thoughts  into  fictional  presentation, 
or  through  the  medium  of  verse,  poetry 
or  perhaps  quip  and  pun.  And  perhaps  he 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  submit  his 
creations  for  publication,  but  suddenly 
lost  interest  in  his  writing  hobby  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  desolating  climax 
.  .  .  a  rejection  slip.  If  you  are  in  the 
latter  category  then  this  article  is  for 
you — exclusively. 

A  sincere,  serious  study  of  this  pres- 
entation should  open  many  locked  doors 
in  the  field  of  writing.  At  first  don't  be 


discouraged  with  small  checks  because 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  any  writer,  no 
matter  how  good  he  thinks  he  is,  who 
makes  less  than  $1200  a  year  is  not  a 
professional.  And  there  are  many  in  this 
classification.  Their  literary  efforts  can 
be  considered  strictly  as  a  hobby  and  as 
such,  writing  stories  or  poetry  has  its 
compensation.  The  thrill  of  fatherhood  or 
motherhood  is  mild  in  comparison  to 
seeing  your  first  literary  gem  in  black 
print  on  white  paper.  And  when  you 
sign  your  signature  to  your  first  check 
.  .  .  ah,  your  blue  heaven  is  complete. 
"Discouragement  is  the  daily  fare  of 
any  writer,"  is  a  famous  sentence,  per- 
haps too  often  quoted.  And  just  as  often 
it  is  followed  with  a  lengthy  discourse  on 
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various  ways  and  means  to  combat  it. 

This  series  will  appear  in  monthly- 
chapters.  Each  chapter,  if  thoroughly 
digested,  will  prepare  you  for  the  step 
that  follows.  Your  first  efforts,  unless 
you  are  a  genius,  will  be  met  with 
rejection  slips.  These  cold-hearted 
dampers  are  not  confirmations  of  com- 
plete failure.  It  must  first  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  consolation  and  some 
happiness  in  writing,  if  only  as  a  part- 
time  hobby,  even  though  your  efforts  do 
not  at  once  prove  successful. 

Writing,  plotting,  creating,  causes, 
above  all,  continuities — these  offer  the 
one  possible  escape  not  merely  from  the 
hungers  of  solitude  but  from  the  sorrows 
of  aimlessness.  No  person  is  as  un- 
interesting as  a  person  without  interests. 
There  is  happiness  in  trying  to  write, 
immersing  yourself  in  something  you 
hope  will  be  bigger,  more  enduring, 
better,  and  worthier  than  you  are. 
Through  your  writing  you  become  a 
participant  in  life  rather  than  a  side- 
line spectator.  Your  writing  may  be 
simple,  but  remember — true  greatness 
often  lies  in  simplicity. 

The  ambition  to  write  is  a  commend- 
able one,  but  it  should  be  bound  up 
with  your  work  and  not  with  your  ego. 
It  must  grow  with  your  work  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

There  is  no  real  escape  from  rejection 
slips   except   to   stick  to   your   portable 


and  write  some  more.  There  is  only  one 
medicine  for  discouragement,  better  and 
more  reliable  than  all  the  narcotics  in 
the  world :  write  some  more.  And  once 
the  habit  is  formed,  sooner  or  later  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  break  oneself  of  it. 
It  is  an  improvised  prescription  that 
eventually  pays  off  and  assures  a  prof- 
itable  convalescence   even   as    a   hobby. 

As  you  study,  start  clipping  interest- 
ing unusual  and  humorous  items  from 
the  newspapers.  File  them  according 
to  classifications,  such  as  hats,  clothes, 
shoes,  scenery,  etc.  This  morgue  is 
splendid  for  reference  when  you  actually 
start   writing. 

Make  a  resolution  now  to  write  con- 
sistently as  least  500  words  a  day  and 
you  will  be  selling  inside  of  a  year. 
Write  character  sketches,  descriptions  of 
scenery,  events  you  see  in  your  daily  life. 
Write  about  anything  and  everything. 
Write  about  how  you  feel,  what  you 
want  from  life  and  contrast  it  with  what 
you  are  getting. 

To  succeed  in  writing  you  have  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  at  it — 
especially  in  the  beginning.  You  have 
to  study  the  magazines  and  the  type  of 
material  they  use  until  you  find  a 
medium  whose  stories  or  articles  es- 
pecially appeal  to  you.  Once  you  make 
this  decision,  slant  your  creative  work 
their  way.  This  preliminary  apprentice- 
ship will  eventually  increase  your  scope 
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for  other  publications  and  enlarge  your 
range  and  field  of  future  markets. 

The  start  is  the  most  important  thing. 
So  start  now.  Bear  in  mind  the  fable 
of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  The  tor- 
toise got  there  by  those  slow,  sure 
advances.  Your  500  written  words  daily 
duplicate   this    road   to   success. 

A  quick  stab  at  writing  can't  get  you 
very  far,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
native  talent  or  inborn  ability.  It  may 
be  there,  that's  true,  but  it  must  be 
nourished.  That  nourishment  is  the  de- 
sire to  write.  The  fact  that  you  are 
reading  this  treatise  is  sufficient  proof 
that  you  are  interested.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  spent  15  years  writing  before  his 
first  plays  were  produced.  Can  you, 
like  G.B.S.,  devote  a  similar  amount  of 
time?  Stick  to  your  writing  for  one 
year,  study  these  informal  lessons  and 
shop  around  until  you  locate  a  publisher 
who  likes  your  type  of  material.  Sure 
it's  a  slow  process,  but  you  will  be 
learning  something  all  the  while.  You 
have  a  full  month  to  digest  each  lesson. 

First  we  will  give  a  few  general 
rules  which  should  be  memorized.  Then 
we  will  start  with  the  smaller  markets 
and  wind  up  with  some  hope  and  pros- 
pects for  the  better-class  publications, 
the  idea  behind  this  work  being  to  get 
your  material  into  print. 

Type  your  name  and  address  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  first  page 
of  your  manuscript,  and  the  number 
of  words  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 
This  word  count  is  done  by  counting 
the  number  of  words  on  four  pages, 
dividing  by  four  to  get  the  average 
number  of  words  to  the  page,  then 
multiplying  the  number  of  pages  in  your 
manuscript.  This  will  give  you  the 
approximate  number  of  words  in  your 
finished  manuscript.  On  one-page  articles 
you  simply  count  the  words. 

Leave  an  inch  and  a  quarter  between 


page  number  and  the  beginning  of  page 
text,  and  the  same  space  for  left  margin. 
Leave  six  spaces  between  your  name 
(below  title)  and  the  beginning  line 
of   story. 

Always  keep  a  carbon  copy  of  your 
work.  Always  include  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope.  All  manuscripts 
must  be  typed.  If  you  do  not  type,  you 
can  prepare  your  work  in  longhand 
and  send  it  to  a  professional  typist,  who 
charges  50  cents  a  thousand  words  and 
makes  corrections.  A  number  of  these 
are  listed  in  writers'  magazines. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  think  of  writing 
without  having  a  number  of  writers' 
magazines  at  your  side.  These  publica- 
tions, over  a  period  of  time,  will  even- 
tually give  you  a  complete  course  in 
every  phase  of  writing.  They  will  reveal 
to  you  the  mysteries  of  narrative  writing, 
characterization,  suspense,  romance, 
drama  and  the  many  techniques  re- 
quired for  juvenile  writing  as  well  as 
mystery-story  writing.   Study  them! 

Now,  I  suggest  you  write  to  the 
following  and  ask  for  a  sample  copy: 
Read  these  writers'  aids  carefully,  select 
the  one  you  like  best  and  subscribe  to 
it.  Each  issue  lists  hundreds  of  markets 
and  their  particular  requirements.  In 
one  year  you  should  be  able  to  find  a 
market  for  your  type  of  material. 
Writer's  Monthly,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield  3,  Mass. 

National  Writer's  Notebook,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Santa  Maria,  California. 
The  Author  &  Journalist,  1837  Champa 
St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 
Writers'  Markets  &  Methods,  1676 
North  Sycamore,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
The  Writer's  Digest,  22  East  12th  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  next  chapter  will  deal  with 
preparation  of  manuscripts  and  writing 
hints. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


Shepherd  of  Anzio 


Bj  JoH  Ckinen 


'*BE  ready  in  ten  minutes  to  report 
to  the  Lieutenant.  You,  Bill  and  Peter 
will  go  on  patrol  at  2200."  It  was  the 
voice  of  my  squad  leader  coming 
through  the  murk  outside  the  door  of  a 
shattered  Italian  farm  building  at  Anzio 
Beachhead.  It  was  early  one  evening 
in  March  of  1944,  and  I  was  resting 
in  what  shelter  I  could  find,  just  watch- 
ing the  rains  come  down. 

"Well,  here  we  go  again!"  I  thought 
to  myself.  "I  hope  we  don't  foul  up." 
Slowly  I  got  up  from  my  straw  bed  and 


joined  Pfc.  William  Kemi  of  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  and  Pvt.  Peter  Smith  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  After  brief  preliminary 
instructions  from  S/Sgt.  Robert  White 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  the  three  of 
us  dashed  through  the  rain  to  the  Pla- 
toon Command  Post,  where  Lt,  Charles 
Johnson  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  gave 
us  our  final  instructions. 

"At  2200  you  three  will  go  to  check 
Building  A  here  (pointing  on  a  map)  to 
see  if  the  Germans  are  using  it  as  an 
outpost.   Intelligence  reports  no   recent 
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sign  of  enemy  activity  in  the  vicinity. 
You  will  have  machine-gun  support. 
Johnnie  will  be  in  charge.  It  is  now 
2030  (8:30  p.m.).  Any  questions? 
That's  all." 

From  8:30  to  10:30  p.m.  we  kept 
ourselves  busy  to  keep  from  worrying 
too  much.  We  cleaned  our  rifles,  polished 
them,  and  cleaned  them  all  over  again. 
We  checked  our  grenades  and  first-aid 
kits.  We  made  sure  that  our  canteens 
were  full,  for  we  knew  that  water  in 
a  half-filled  canteen  could  make  a  swish- 
ing sound  that  might  have  fatal  results. 
Carefully  we  covered  our  "dog  tags" 
with  our  handkerchiefs  to  keep  them 
from  jingling.  Then  we  went  through 
the  whole  process  again,  over  and  over. 

"Gee!"  I  said.  "I  hope  that  every- 
thing turns   out  fine." 

"Don't  worry,  Sarge,"  assured  Bill, 
"We'll  be  O.  K.  After  all,  you'll  be  in 
command,  you  know."  And  he  laughed 
cheerfully. 

At  five  minutes  to  "Zero  Hour,"  the 
three  of  us  held  a  short  prayer.  Since 
Bill  was  well  trained  in  the  Bible  he 
voiced  the  prayer  for  us.  He  chose 
Psalm  23,  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd; 
I  shall  not  zvant.  Though  a  simple 
prayer,  it  gave  us  the  courage  and 
confidence   we   needed   so   badly. 

Exactly  at  10  p.m.  we  started  on  our 
mission.  The  rain  had  stopped  but  the 
cold,  biting  wind  was  blowing  hard. 
From  our  command  post  we  slowly 
crawled  through  our  own  wire  entangle- 
ments and  followed  a  dim  trail  Indian 
file  into  "No  Man's  Land."  In  the  dark- 
ness I  was  barely  able  to  see  the  ground 
we  had  to  cover.  It  was  flat,  almost  like 
the  top  of  a  billiard  table.  There  wasn't 
a  single  tree  in  sight;  the  only  means 
of  concealing  ourselves  from  the  enemy 
was  the  waist-high  grass,  bending  in 
the  strong  wind.  But  I  did  not  worry 
too    much.     The    lieutenant    had    said, 


".  .  .  no  recent  enemy  activity  in  the 
vicinity," 

For  about  a  hundred  yards  we  fol- 
lowed the  trail.  Then,  to  avoid  an 
ambush  should  the  enemy  be  out  on 
combat  patrol,  I  left  the  narrow  trail 
and  started  through  the  grasses.  Since 
everything  was  going  along  nicely  I 
was  happy  and  confident.  There  was 
a  light  song  in  my  heart.  But  when  we 
were  fifty  yards  from  our  objective, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  cross  a  dirt  road 
a  faint  clinking  of  metals  froze  me  in 
my  tracks.  Quickly  and  silently,  by 
means  of  a  prearranged  signal,  I  relayed 
the  message  to  Bill  and  Peter, 

As  I  strained  my  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness I  saw,  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  away 
— across  the  road — five  Germans  with 
machine  pistols  ready,  staring  in  my 
direction.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat.  And 
the  dreadful  fear  gripped  me.  I  was 
paralyzed.  I  tried  to  bring  my  rifle  in 
position  to  fire,  but  my  hands  refused 
to    move. 

Gold  chills  raced  up  and  down  my 
spine  and  the  perspiration  rolled  down 
my  face.  For  I  knew  then  that  I  was 
facing — Death.  There  was  nothing  that 
I  could  do.  How  I  wished  that  I  were 
far  away — anywhere.  Then  I  began  to 
pray. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want.  I  voiced  the  prayer  that  Bill 
Kemi  had  taught  us.  It  was  the  only 
prayer  that  I  knew  by  heart.  I  was 
appealing  to  the  Lord  to  conceal  me 
from  the  enemy.  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
what  a  person  would  call  religious ;  but 
I  was  asking  for  another  chance — 
when  the  odds  were  more  even,  when 
I  had  a  chance  to  fight  back.  I  promised 
to  reform,  to  be  a  "good,  helpful  and 
useful  Christian." 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
luaters.    Slowly,    in    a    low,    crouching 
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position,  two  of  the  Germans  crept 
toward  me.  The  others  had  their 
machine  pistols  ready  to  open  fire  at 
any  movement  or  sound.  I  desperately 
dug  deep  into  the  mud  with  my  stomach 
and  tried  to  crawl  into  my  steel  helmet 
and  boots. 

One  step  they  came — two  steps — 
three  steps.  He  rcstorcth  my  soul;  he 
Icadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake.  Four  steps,  the 
two  moved  forward — five  steps.  Then 
they  stopped.  I  dared  not  move.  I  dared 
not  breathe.  I  could  see  the  muzzles  of 
the  machine  pistols,  large  as  cannons  to 
me.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  rvil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy 
rod    and    ihy    staff    they    comfort    me. 

Slowly,  one  of  them  bent  over,  picked 
up  a  pebble  and  threw  it  towards  me. 
The  pebble  nicked  my  left  ear  and  left 
a  burning  sensation.  I  wanted  to  jump 
up  and  run.  But  I  did  not  move  a  muscle. 

The  other  softly  cussed  in  German 
and  bent  over  for  his  pebble.  When 
I  saw  the  huge  stone  in  his  hand  I  bit 
my  lips  hard  to  keep  from  screaming. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anoint  est 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

As  the  German  hurled  the  stone  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  gritted  my  teeth. 
The  sharp  agonizing  pain  cut  into  my 
left  thigh  as  though  someone  had  thrust 
a   knife   there.   At   the   same   instant,    a 


shell  exploded  about  100  yards  away  to 
our  right.  Involuntarily  I  groaned  softly 
and  my  left  leg  bent  in  two.  I  quickly 
opened  my  eyes  expecting  a  blast  from 
the  machine  pistols.  But  the  Germans 
were  still  ten  yards  away.  Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  follovj  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life:  and  I  zvill  dzvell  in  the 
house    of    the    Lord    forever. 

For  five  to  ten  minutes  that  seemed 
to  drag  like  ages  the  Germans  kept 
staring  in  my  direction.  Did  they  see 
my  leg  move?  Did  they  hear  me  groan? 
Or  did  the  exploding  shell  cover  up  for 
me?  I  wondered  desperately.  Then  I 
appealed  to  the  Lord,  "Please  do  not 
leave  us  now.  Bill,  Peter  and  I  are  too 
young  to  die!" 

Then  finally  one  of  the  two  Germans 
straightened  up  and  laughed  softly.  He 
was  kidding  the  other,  who  must  have 
been  the  one  who  suspected  my  presence 
near  by.  Then  they  all  continued  on 
their  mission.  As  they  moved  away  to 
the  left  I  counted  eight  in  all. 

Then  and  there  I  realized  that  the 
Lord  was  with  me,  that  he  was  pro- 
tecting me.  Otherwise  how  could  the 
Germans  have  missed  me  from  such 
close  range?  Why  didn't  they  follow 
up  their  suspicion?  Realizing  the  power 
of  prayer,  I  lifted  my  eyes  toward  heaven 
and   thanked   the   Lord. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not   want. 


The  very  fact  of  trial  proves  that  there  is  something  in  us 
very  precious  to  our  Lord;  else  He  would  not  spend  so  much 
pains  and  time  on  us.  Christ  would  not  test  us  if  He  did  not  see 
the  precious  ore  of  faith  mingled  in  the  rocky  matrix  of  our 
nature;  and  it  is  to  bring  this  out  into  purity  and  beauty  that 
He  forces  us  through  the  fiery  ordeal. 

— Selected 


Top  Record  of  t-he  Monfh: 

You  Were  Only  Fooling  .  .  .  It's  Easy 
When  You  Know  How — Blue  Barron, 
MGM.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  song 
comes  along  that  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  one  band  alone.  This  new 
Barron  tune  is  such  a  song.  The  dreamy, 
unmistakable  Barron  style  has  taken  a 
new  and  pretty  ballad,  glossed  it  v^^ith  a 
lilting,  swaying  rhythm  and  lush  orches- 
tration and  made  a  top  romantic  hit.  The 
Glee  Club  rounds  out  the  melodic  line 
with  some  dream-toned  piping  on  this 
sweet,  soothing  song.  Clyde  Burke  gives 
his  vocal  a  golden-toned  quality  that  is 
beautiful  to  hear. 

Changing  mood  and  tempo.  Blue  and 
tlie  boys  apply  their  brass  section  to  a 
Latin-American  flavored  melody  that 
should  win  quick  acceptance  this  side  of 
the  border.  Qyde  and  the  Blue  Notes 
explain  just  how  simple  success  in  love 
can  be  "when  you  know  how."  The  band 
should  take  a  bow  for  fine  instrumenta- 
tion. 

Top  Album  of  the  Month: 

A  Concert  in  Progressive  Jass — Stan 
Kenton  and  his  Orchestra,  Capitol.  Here 
is  the  new  and  long-awaited  second 
album  by   Stan  Kenton,   A    Concert  in 
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Progressive  Jazz.  Some  future  music 
historian  may  well  head  up  his  climactic 
chapter  on  jazz  with  these  words  :  "And 
then  came  Kenton."  The  tribute  will  be 
well  deserved.  For  Stan  Kenton  is  the 
gifted  young  artist  who  has  electrified 
millions  with  the  freshness  and  vitality 
of  his  music.  Stan  has  held  audiences 
spellbound  with  his  series  of  Progressive 
Jazz  Concerts.  There  the  music  spoke  for 
itself.  Stan  himself,  however,  is  most 
articulate  on  the  subject  of  his  music.  He 
says :  "The  reason  we  are  seeking  the 
concert  field  today  is  because  I  believe 
jazz  must  grow  beyond  the  rigid  dis- 
ciplining of  dance  music.  For  years  jazz 
bands  and  orchestras  presented  their 
music  for  dancing  or  good  listening — 
whichever  the  patron  preferred.  We  be- 
lieve that  for  jazz  to  progress — and  it 
most  certainly  shall  since  it  is  now  an 
established  art  form — it  must  move  into 
the  concert  field.  In  this  album  we  try 
to  prove  that  jazz  is  not  just  an  emo- 
tional projection  from  an  individual 
musician,  not  something  always  set  to  a 
definite  beat,  but  instead  a  music  of 
strong  emotional  impact  even  WITH- 
OUT rhythm,  or  possibly  in  a  five-four, 
seven-five,  three-quarter  or  even  at  times 
a  rubato  movement.  This  is  one  of  many 


ways  Progressive  Jazz  differs  from  jazz 
in  its  primitive  forms.  The  following 
eight  selections  are,  we  believe,  good 
instrumental  and  vocal  examples  of  jazz 
in  the  progressive  vein." 

Here,  then,  are  the  outstanding  ar- 
rangements which  express  this  Progres- 
sive Jazz  by  Stan  Kenton.  Included  in 
these  numbers  is  the  unusual  Kenton- 
Rugolo  combination,  Monotony,  over 
which  such  a  controversy  arose.  All  titles 
in  this  collection  of  Progressive  Jazz 
classics  are:  Monotony,  Cuban  Carnival, 
Lonely  Woman,  Lament,  Elegy  For 
Alto,  Impressionism,  Fugue  For  Rhythm 
Section  and  This  Is  My  Theme. 

Oh  How  I  Miss  You  Tonight  ...  7 
Wish  I  knew  the  Name  of  the  Girl  in 
My  Dreams — John  Laurenz,  Mercury. 
The  first  is  a  familiar  tune  known  to 
everyone.  Here  we  find  it  in  the  warm 
vocal  delineation  by  John  Laurenz. 
There  are  many  who  will  find  this  new 
interpretation  a  refreshing  variation  to 
the  time-worn  traditional  arrangements. 
The    reverse    becomes    more    than    the 


lovely  new  song  it  is  when  it  is  given 
benefit  of  the  highly  artistic  vocal  of 
America's  favorite  new  male  singer — 
John  Laurenz. 

Overture  to  William  Tell,  Rossini — 
Andre  Kostelanetz  and  his  Orchestra, 
Columbia.  Andre  Kostelanetz  has  the 
gift  of  taking  a  well-known  piece  of 
music  and  by  his  brilliant  handling  of 
the  orchestra,  his  silvery  strings  and 
clarity  of  interpretation,  making  it  live 
anew.  Such  is  his  reading  of  the  familiar 
and  well-loved  William  Tell  overture  by 
Rossini.  Although  it  was  written  as  the 
introduction  to  Rossini's  opera,  by  itself 
it  remains  a  radiant  tone  poem  in  praise 
of  nature,  whose  varying  moods  are  re- 
flected in  the  musical  portrayal  of  the 
grandeur  of  dawn,  a  fierce  mountain 
storm,  shepherd's  songs,  hunting  calls 
and  the  marching  of  Swiss  soldiers.  In 
this  new  Columbia  recording,  the  work 
remains  fresh  and  exciting,  sure  to  de- 
light Mr.  Kostelanetz's  vast  numbers  of 
admirers,  refreshing  to  listen  to  again 
and  again. 
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JERRY  used  to  heave  everything  but 
the  proverbial  kitchen  sink  at  us  during 
the  war  whenever  our  high-altitude  day- 
light bombing  Forts  went  over  to  spit 
bombs  at  their  crumbling  Hitler-land. 
Consequently  there  were  always  bean- 
coup  bets  banging  around  the  base  as  to 
which  of  the  missions  attracted  the 
greatest  amount  of  Nazi  flak. 

S-2  info  came  in  one  day  stating  that 
only  German  and  Italian  privates  were 
used  to  man  the  flak  batteries  which 
pecked  at  our  planes.  This  news  was 
posted  in  the  "combat  room"  at  the  base 
for  all  the  combat  crews  to  read. 

The  next  day  the  crews  were  briefed 
for  a  "hot"  mission.  They  were  to  bomb 
the  aircraft  factory  at  Steyr,  Austria. 

When  the  Fortresses  reached  the  tar- 
get "all  Hell  and  her  sisters  broke  loose. 
Our  planes  were  blasted  and  banged 
with  about  the  heaviest  and  most  ac- 
curate barrage  of  flak  yet  encountered 


by  our  Group.  As  the  old  Air  Corps 
saying  goes  :  "The  flak  was  so  thick  you 
could  get  out  and  walk  on  it." 

Later  that  day,  forty-two  battle-weary 
Forts  hiccupped  into  our  home  base. 
Twelve  others  belly-landed  or  ditched 
all  over  the  Italian  east  coast.  The  Forts 
which  did  return  looked  like  sieves  .  .  . 
with  wings.  Every  ship  was  tattooed 
with  more  holes  than  an  English  pub's 
dart  board. 

The  engineer  of  one  of  the  Fortresses 
was  just  swinging  out  of  his  plane  as 
one  of  the  Intelligence  officers,  a  young 
major,  ran  up  and  began  firing  routine 
questions. 

"How  was  the  mission?  Aluch  flak. 
Sergeant?  Accurate  or  inaccurate?" 

The  sergeant  turned  and  ran  a  slow 
appraising  look  over  his  flak-perforated 
plane.  Then  he  faced  the  major. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "those  were  no  privates 
shootin'  that  flak  at  us  today.  All  them 
boys  musta  been  master  sergeants  !" 
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I  WAS  a  fellow  who  never  lost  an 
argument  in  his  life.  Then  I  met  Susan, 

First  time  I  saw  her  she  walked  past 
a  couple  of  secretaries  and  said : 

'T  heard  you  are  an  agent.  I  can  sing." 

From  back  of  my  desk,  where  I  was 
eating  peanuts  and  thinking  important 
thoughts,  I  stared  at  her. 

"I  need  money  as  my  mother  isn't 
very  well  off,"  she  said.  I  just  stared. 


She  started  a  sort  of  Irish  jig  affair. 
The  word  for  it,  and  for  Sue,  was  cute. 
I  thought: 

"There  must  be  a  place  for  a  cute 
girl   with  a  cute  song." 

I  kept  looking  at  her,  thinking.  Then 
she   turned   into   an   apple   fritter. 

Not  actually,  you  understand.  I  just 
suddenly  saw  her  with  Mrs.  Easton's 
fritter  program,  plugging  apple  fritters 


She  was  worth  it,  a  sweet  little  package, 
with  electric  blue  eyes. 

I  could  have  said  people  didn't  crash 
that  way  into  Charlie  Haynes'  office. 
But  I  didn't.  I  didn't  tell  her  how  im- 
portant I  was  and  what  big  names  paid 
me  ten  per  cent.  I  just  listened  to  her 
sing. 

She  had  a  pretty  little  voice.  That 
was  the  trouble,  it  was  pretty  little. 
Before  I   could  say  so,   she  said : 

"My  voice  isn't  much,  but  maybe  on 
the  radio  it  would  be  all  right.  In  songs 
like  this." 


and  homely  virtues.  So  I  lost  my  first 
argument  and  told  her  I'd  see  what  I 
could   do. 

I  did  it.  I  got  her  the  job.  Mrs. 
Easton,  who  liked  old-fashioned  things 
anyhow,  signed  Sue  to  a  thirteen-week 
contract.  So  it  looked  as  though  I  could 
settle  down  again  to  peanuts  and  im- 
portant thoughts.  Then  Sue  went  to  the 
hospital. 

Strep  throat.  The  doctors  gave  her 
sulfa  drugs  and  stuff,  and  cured  the 
throat.  But  it  did  something  to  her 
voice. 
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She  went  back  to  singing,  but  that 
sweetness  her  voice  had  had  was  gone. 
Mrs.  Easton  tipped  me  off  she  wasn't 
going  to  renew  the  contract  when  it 
expired.  Worst  part  was  that  Sue,  like 
so  many  people  in  show  business  who 
are  slipping,  didn't  know  she  was  slip- 
ping. 

I  worried.  You  see,  I'd  got  kind  of 
interested  in  Sue.  Just  like  a  father  or 
a  teacher,  you  understand.  So  I  dreamed 
up  an  idea  to  prop  Sue,  and  then  I  lost 
my   second   argument. 

I  had  a  costume  made  that  would 
show  more  of  Sue  than  of  costume. 
Plaster  that  over  a  few  hundred  news- 
papers with  a  few  words  like  "oomph" 
and  I  figured  Mrs.  Easton  might  re- 
consider. When  I  showed  it  to  Sue, 
she   asked : 

"Where's    the   rest   of   it?" 

"That's  all  of  it,"  I  said. 

She  dumped  it  on  my  desk. 

"No  thanks." 

"What's    the    matter?"    I    asked. 

She  looked  at  me  with  those  blue 
eyes,  and  said : 

"And  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked."  Then  she  walked  out. 

Well,  sir,  you  could  have  knocked 
me  over  with  a  sarong.  But  it  was  the 
second  argument  I  lost.  I  was  sitting 
there,  brooding  about  it,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  comical   figure  came  in. 

Old  Tim  Bonners.  Tim  had  been  a 
big-time  comedian,  but  styles  change. 
He  hadn't  had  a  spot  anywhere  for 
years.  He  was  always  haunting  the 
office,  and  my  secretary,  who  is  as  big 
a  softie  as  I  am,  was  always  letting  him 
slip  past  her. 

"Mr.  Haynes,  I  got  a  new  routine.  An 
1880  skit  from  the  life  of  my  grand- 
father. It's  a  dazzler." 

"Tim,"  I  said,  "what  would  you  think 
if  somebody  said:  'And  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked'?" 


Tim's  wrinkled  forehead  drew  to  a 
knot. 

"Oh,  that  must  be  the  Bible.  You 
know,  Adam  and  Eve." 

"Oh,"  I  said. 

I  got  rid  of  Tim  and  went  back  to 
peanuts  and  thoughts. 

A  couple  days  later  I  figured  another 
stunt  for  Sue,  the  old  stand-by  of  a 
publicity  romance  with  some  famous 
star.  When  I  spilled  that  brainburst  Sue 
said : 

"But  I'm  not  in  love  with  any  big 
star." 

"Sure.  But  who'll  know  that  but  you 
and  him?" 

All  Sue  said  was  : 

"Whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie" 

Well,  I  didn't  have  any  answers. 

I  went  along  thinking  and  worrying. 
I'd  think  up  some  gag,  and  then  toss  it 
out.  Nope,  she  wouldn't  do  that. 

Sue  went  along  singing  on  the  fritter 
program,  but  her  fan  letters  were  hitting 
a  new  low.  Old  Lady  Easton  was  hinting 
around  for  some  new  talent,  and  there 
were  only  two  more  programs  of  the 
series  left.  I'd  sit  at  my  desk,  popping 
peanuts  in  my  mouth,  thinking: 

"Got  to  make  that  last  program  a 
wow." 

If  I  didn't  it  would  be  curtains  for 
Sue.  But  I  couldn't  figure  anything  bril- 
liant that  Sue's  principles  wouldn't  toss 
out.  I  finally  settled  on  a  guest  star.  A 
big  enough  name  and  a  good  enough 
singer,  and  maybe  Old  Lady  Easton 
would  sign  Sue  and  the  new  singer  up 
together  for  the  next  thirteen.  I  couldn't 
see  how  that  would  bump  Sue's  prin- 
ciples. And  it  didn't.  Her  eyes  got  big 
and  round.- 

"Oh,  you  must  be  psychic." 

I  wasn't  psychic  enough  to  know  what 
was  coming.  Sue  flashed  into  the  outer 
office  and  came  back  dragging  a  comical 
figure.  I  choked  on  a  peanut 
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I  sat  there  while  Sue  babbled  away 
about  having  Old  Tim  as  guest  star.  It 
seemed  she'd  talked  to  him  a  couple  of 
times  while  waiting  to  see  me  and  she 
said  he  had  a  wonderful  skit. 

"Not  about  1880?"  I  mumbled. 

"That's  it,"  Sue  cried.  "Oh,  it's  so 
good,  and  old-fashioned." 

Tim  started  to  go  into  his  act  then, 
but  I  eased  him  out.  He  went  away,  poor 
guy,  thinking  his  comeback  was  set. 
When  he  was  gone  I  said : 

"It's  no  go.  Sue." 

"But  he  needs  the  chance,"  Sue  said. 
"And  I  promised  him.  And  you  did,  too." 

I  wasn't  going  to  lose  this  argument 
and  I  snapped : 

"Broadway  promises  are  like  eggs. 
Easily  broken." 

I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  Sue  looked 
so  shocked. 

"I  think  those  who  have  been  lucky 
should  help  others,"  she  said.  "Just  be- 
cause I've  made  a  success — " 

I  saw  then  I  should  have  told  Sue  she 
was  slipping.  So  I  just  broke  in,  brutal- 
like,  and  told  her. 

She  sat  very  quiet. 

"I'm  flying  to  Hollywood 
tomorrow,"  I  ended.  "I'll 
wangle  some  guest  artist  for 
that  last  program.  You  see. 
Sue,  you're  not  a  big  enough 
name  to  slide  along  on  your 
rep.  That's  why  I  was  try- 
ing to  cook  up  publicity.  If 
you  were  having  a  romance 
with  some  big  name — " 

"But  I  don't  love  any  big 
name,"  Sue  said,  and  she 
looked  hurt.  "You  wouldn't 
want  me  to  if  you  really 
loved  me." 

Sue  didn't  toss  words  like 
"love"  around.  I  must  have 
looked  funny  because  Sue 
kind    of    drooped    and    said: 


"I'm  sorry.  I  misunderstood.  I  thought 
you  did  love  me.  You  always  helped  mc 
— got  me  a  job — did  so  much — " 

Well,  sir,  she  was  cuddly  as  a  kitten 
in  my  arms,  and  life  got  wonderful. 
That  is,  until  a  while  later,  when  Tim 
Bonners'  name  bobbed  up  again. 

"He  needs  the  chance,  Charlie,"  Sue 
said. 

"To  heck  with  that  has-been,"  I  said, 
"Sure,  he  needs  it,  but — " 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  do  it  unto  me"  Sue  said. 

Well,  I  slipped  the  subject  back  to 
love.  The  Tim  Bonners  argument  was 
one  I  wasn't  going  to  lose.  I'd  just  get 
some  Hollywood  name  on  that  last  pro- 
gram and  there  wouldn't  be  room  for' 
Tim.  I'd  play  it  crafty. 

Sue  saw  me  off  to  Hollywood.  Out 
there  I  hustled  and  finally  got  Jason 
Pierce  interested.  Out  at  his  house  I 
gave  him  a  high-speed  talk,  and  I  was 
getting  him  till  he  said : 

"I'd  Hke  to  hear  the  program  once. 
I've  never  heard  it.  You  say  it's  on 
tonight?" 

I    nodded    and    slumped.    Sue's    voice 


He  went  over  and  fiddled  the  radio  die'. 
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wouldn't  get  over  with  a  music  lover 
like  Jason.  If  I  only  could  have  signed 
him.  .  .  . 

He  looked  in  the  newspaper,  then  went 
over  and  fiddled  the  radio  dial. 

"Your  girl's  on  in  a  couple  minutes," 
he  said. 

The  radio  started  babbling.  I  wasn't 
listening,  at  first.  I  was  too  miserable. 
But  then  I  sat  up  straight,  shocked. 

"Tonight,  and  every  week  hereafter, 
we  present  our  own  lovely  Susan  Blue, 
and  that  famous,  merry  comedian,  Tim 
Bonners." 

After  that  I  mumbled  an  excuse  and 
left,  and  went  back  to  my  hotel.  I  spent 
an  awful  night,  and  next  morning  took 
the  plane  back  to  New  York. 

That  "and  every  week  hereafter"  wor- 
ried me  most.  That  meant  Sue  was 
planning  to  have  Old  Tim  on  the  last 
program  too.  That  meant  goodby  Sue. 
No  new  thirteen  weeks.  No  nothing. 

"Buck  up,  Charlie  Haynes,"  I  told 
myself.  "Susan  Blue  will  be  waiting  at 
the  airport.  What  more  do  you  want?" 

Just  the  same  I  decided  I'd  be  pretty 
firm  with  Sue  about  this.  I'd  bawl  her 
out,  and  .  .  .  but  when  I  stepped  from 
that  plane  I  just  took  Sue  in  my  arms 
and  lost  that  argument  before  it  started. 


But  I  finally  did  say : 

"How  come  you  put  Tim  on  your  pro- 
gram?" 

"Oh,  wasn't  it  wonderful?"  Susan 
cried.  "The  skit — " 

"About  1880?"  I  mumbled. 

"Yes,  that  one.  It  was  so  good.  And 
Tim's  got  an  even  better  skit  next 
week." 

"Next  week,"  I  said.  "Yeah.  That's 
what  stopped  me  getting  you  a  big  name, 
one  that  would  have  put  you  over.  Re- 
member? I  WGS  going  to  get  you  a  big 
star." 

Susan  nodded. 

"I  thought  that  over,  Charlie,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  think  it  would  have  been 
right.  I  mean  using  some  big  star  to 
fool  Mrs.  Easton  into  signing  me  up 
again." 

"Uh,"  I  said  dully. 

"Besides,  Mrs.  Easton  just  loves  Tim. 
We're  to  star  together  from  now  on, 
I'm  not  going  to  sing.  Just  announce  and 
play  in  the  skits."  Her  blue  eyes  looked 
up  at  me.  "Mrs.  Easton  says  she  likes 
me  because  I'm  old-fashioned.  Do  you 
think  I  am,  Charlie?" 

Well,  I  just  took  her  in  my  arms.  I 
wasn't  going  to  get  into  another  argu- 
ment. I  lose  too  many. 
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NEATNESS 


]\EATNESS  implies  tidiness  and  or- 
derliness. The  slovenly  and  sloppy  sol- 
dier in  the  cartoon  wonders  why  he 
has  not  been  promoted.  Obviously,  in  the 
army,  naval  and  air  services  neatness  is 
an  essential  qualification.  The  efficient 
officer  will  not  tolerate  slovenliness  on 
the  part  of  anyone  in  his  command.  He 
who  has  no  regard  for  his  personal  ap- 
pearance does  not  show  proper  respect 
either  for  himself  or  others.  The  soldier 
who  is  careless  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance is  very  likely  to  be  habitually 
careless  in  the  performance  of  duty.  It 
is  of  course  understood  that  one  cannot 
march  in  the  mud  or  lie  in  a  fox  hole  or 
work  in  a  garage  repairing  automobiles 
and  present  a  natty  appearance. 

Many  soldiers  have  been  denied  pro- 
motion, many  officers  have  received  low 
efficiency  ratings,  many  men  have  failed 
in  business,  and  many  young  men  have 
failed  to  secure  good  positions  because 
they  were  too  lazy  or  too  thoughtless  or 
too  ignorant  to  practice  neatness. 

Most  people  prefer  to  trade  at  the 
store  or  eat  at  the  restaurant  that  is 
clean  and  neat  and  tidy.  The  slovenly 
salesman  is  doomed  to  failure.  A  certain 
distinguished  sales  manager  talked  like 
a  Dutch  uncle  to  a  young  salesman  who 
was  habitually  untidy  and  sloppy.  This 
young  man  would  approach  prospective 
buyers  in  a  way  that  made  success  for 
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"1  can't  understand  it,  Tom,  we've  both  been  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  yet  you're  c  Sergeant  and  I"m  still  a  Buck  Private!" 


him  impossible.  Invariably  he  needed  a 
haircut,  a  shoe  shine,  a  clean  collar.  He 
would  burst  into  an  office  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  often  without  removing 
his  hat. 

As  a  friend,  the  manager  made  it  clear 
to  the  young  salesman  that  it  is  the  so- 
called  little  things  that  often  spell  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure — 
little  things  such  as  a  shave,  clean  collar, 
and  shined  shoes.  The  man  of  intelli- 
gence knows  that  first  impressions  are 
very  important,  that  if  a  salesman  would 
make  a  sale  he  must  show  his  prospec- 
tive customer  due  consideration  and 
respect. 

A  commanding  general  had  a  big 
mirror  in  his  office.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened that  this  commanding  general 
would  instruct  a  member  of  his  command 
to  stand  before  this  mirror  and  inspect 
himself.  Thus,  many  careless  members 
of  his  command  were  taught  neatness  in 
personal  appearance.  This  distinguished 
military  leader  taught,  in  a  way  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  service  man  must 
practice  neatness. 

CHAPLAIN   ALVA  J.  BRASTED 


Part  VII— HIROSHIMA 


W^E  spent  the  day  in  Hiroshima.  We 
were  shown  the  sights  by  the  Rev. 
Kiyoshi  Tanimoto,  one  of  the  heroes 
portrayed  in  John  Hershey's  book, 
Hiroshimo.  Seeing  the  sights  and  hear- 
ing the  account  from  an  old  classmate 
and  a  hero,  made  the  trip  all  the  more 
interesting. 

Shortly  after  I  first  came  to  Japan, 
I  flew  over  this  devastated  city.  It  bore 
few  marks  of  real  life.  Two  years  later 
there  was  a  decided  change. 

We  arrived  at  Hiroshima  early  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  After  some  difficulty 
in  securing  transportation  we  finally  ar- 
rived at  Tanimoto's  temporary  house,  via 
rickshaws.  Of  course  it  was  raining,  as 
it  is  almost  every  day  in  Japan  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  top  and  sides  of 
the  home  had  been  almost  destroyed.  The 
water  dripped  over  the  floor.  Three  or 
four  rooms  had  been  renovated  to  house 
the  minister,  his  wife,  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  daughter,  and  mother-in-law. 
At  one  time  this  had  been  one  of  Hiro- 


shima's fine  homes.  How  had  they  man- 
aged to  live  through  the  winter,  espe- 
cially with  a  small  child? 

Rev.  Tanimoto  pointed  out  the  course 
which  he  followed  just  after  the  bomb 
exploded.  Then  we  made  our  way 
through  the  main  street  and  on  to  his 
church.  The  children  had  assembled  for 
Sunday  school  under  a  small  temporary 
shed  built  along  the  side  of  the  church. 
Workmen  were  busy  inside  the  church,  I 
spoke  briefly  to  the  group,  Tanimoto 
serving  as  my  interpreter. 

Next  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  climb 
the  stairs,  built  under  the  tower,  to  a 
room  serving  as  an  office,  to  see  the 
plans  for  the  future  church  and  Sunday 
school  department.  A  roof  had  been 
placed  on  the  church  and  windows  in- 
stalled at  a  cost  of  Y225,000. 

The  ruined  sanctuary  was  almost  filled 
with  worshipers  for  the  morning  service. 
Tanimoto  insisted  that  I  preach  a  brief 
sermon  to  his  people,  which  I  did.  Again 
he  acted  as  my  interpreter. 
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Immediately  following  the  service  we 
were  introduced  to  the  doctor,  also  men- 
tioned in  Hershey's  book.  Others  were 
anxious  to  make  some  statement  about 
their  future  plans. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  site  desig- 
nated as  the  approximate  center  where 
the  bomb  exploded  at  8:20,  8  August 
1945,  at  12,000°  F.  Here  a  memorial 
shrine  has  been  erected  by  the  city  of 
Hiroshima. 

We  climbed  a  seven-story  building 
just  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  bomb  exploded.  From  the  top 
of  this  building  pictures  were  made  in 
all  directions.  One  interesting  picture  of 
the  top  of  this  building  showed  how  the 
steel  girders  were  warped. 

In  other  spots  we  could  observe  how 
the  flakes  of  marble  had  been  chipped 
by  the  terrific  heat  and  concussion.  Red 
tile  showed  black  blisters  as  a  result  of 
the  intense  heat. 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  famous 
Red  Cross  Hospital.  We  toured  the  hos- 
pital from  top  to  bottom.  Since  top 
priority  in  building  materials  had  been 
granted,  repairs  are  comparatively  well 
advanced.  At  least  the  window  glass  has 
been  replaced.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
photograph  some  spots  on  the  walls, 
gashed  with  shallow  and  deep  markings 
by  the  flying  glass ;  stains  and  blisters 
on  the  door  panels  made  by  the  radiation. 

The  nurses  who  showed  us  over  the 
hospital  led  us  to  the  room  of  the  re- 
maining hospitalized  victim  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  wish  all  the  "makers  of  war" 
could  see  and  talk  with  him.  His  name 
is  Kiyoshi  Kikawa.  He  lived  in  Haku- 
shima,  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
nearly  two  kilometers  away.  When  the 
explosion  took  place  he  threw  up  his 
arms  to  protect  his  face.  Today  he  bears 
the  marks  of  the  severe  burns  suffered 
even  at  that  distance.  One  hand  and 
arm  are  withered  beyond  the  extent  ot 


use.  The  other  hand  and  arm  are  used  a 
little.  His  back  bears  deep  scars  of  burns. 
The  flesh  on  his  arms  and  back  is  com- 
parable to  soap  which  has  been  softened 
by  constant  soaking  and  then  permitted 
to  harden  again.  Mr.  Kikawa,  courteous 
and  pleasant  although  hiding  the  severity 
of  his  constant  suffering,  was  evidently 
glad  to  talk  about  his  unfortunate  ex- 
perience. Seeing  him  makes  us  realize 
all  the  more  the  asinine  futility  of  war. 

The  determined  citizens  are  rapidly 
rebuilding  their  city.  We  were  informed 
that  approximately  51  per  cent  of  the 
former  65,000  buildings  had  been  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  built.  The  tradi- 
tional market  stalls  have  sprung  up  in 
abundance.  The  people  are  enjoying 
movies  and  other  entertainment.  Trans- 
portation is  running  on  schedule.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  for  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  Rev.  Tanimoto  informed  me  that 
Hiroshima's  mayor,  Mr.  Hamai,  is  a 
very  wonderful  individual.  His  one  am- 
bition is  to  go  to  New  York  and  address 
the  "United  Nations  Atomic  Commis- 
sion," and  plead  that  atomic  develop- 
ment should  be  on  a  peacetime  basis. 
Prior  to  his  election,  says  the  Rev. 
Tanimoto,  he  ran  on  the  platform 
"Democracy  in  reconstruction." 

According  to  all  reports,  Hiroshima 
is  rebuilding  faster  than  any  other  city 
in  Japan.  Like  Tokyo,  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  model  city.  Officials  from  the 
occupation  forces  were  called  in  for 
consultations.  Former  Mayor  Kihara 
and  some  of  his  officials  made  trips  to 
Tokyo  several  times  to  confer  with 
Allied  Headquarters.  One  of  the  main 
ideas  is  to  make  a  devastated  Hiroshima 
an  ideal  city  commemorating  peace,  to 
be  internationally  known.  In  the  center 
of  the  city,  where  the  explosion  took 
place,  will  be  erected  a  huge  peace 
monument  surrounded  by  a  park. 
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Plans  are  now  under  way  to  make  the 
main  thoroughfares  45  kilometers  in 
length,  and  20  to  100  meters  wide.  One 
road,  40  meters  wide,  will  run  through 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Facing  Hiroshima 
station  there  will  be  a  large  square.  A 
portion  of  it  is  complete.  A  26-meter 
road  will  run  to  the  port  of  Ujina. 

Where  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  now 
stands  will  be  erected  the  Hiroshima 
medical  college.  In  the  factory  zone, 
southern  part  of  the  city,  a  technical 
college  will  be  constructed. 

I  was  told  that  modern  schools  will  be 
constructed  and  operated  in  keeping  with 
democratic  ideals.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
officials  that  Hiroshima  be  an  important 
cultural  center  of  Japan.  Facilities  will 
be  placed  in  numerous  parks  in  order  to 
give  the  children  some  recreation.  An 
athletic  field  will  replace  the  old  parade 
grounds  in  the  eastern  part.  A  museum, 
art  gallery,  etc.,  will  occupy  the  western 
parade  grounds.  A  war  memorial  park 
will  be  built  in  the  western  section  with 
a  high  tower.  This  will  be  a  symbol  of 
lasting  world  peace. 

The  Hiroshima  railway  station  will 
also  receive  a  modernistic  touch.  Tracks 
will  be  laid  to  connect  with  various  other 
branches.  Government  offices  will  be 
built  around  the  municipal  building  and 
a  shopping  district  near  the  railway. 
The  port  of  Ujina,  the  sea  gate  to  Hiro- 
shima, will  be  a  great  commercial  port. 
In  addition  it  will  attract  all  tourists. 

The  total  cost  required  for  this  im- 
mense program  will  be  between  Y2,000,- 
000,000  and  ¥2,500,000,000.  Probably 
many  gifts  will  be  sent  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  help  expedite  this 
program.  Of  course  now  there  is  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  building  materials.  That 
will  be  the  main  handicap  to  be  over- 
come before  this  dream  can  become  a 
reality. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

{.Prepared   by  James   V.   Claypool,   Secy.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

1.  Amos   1 Cod  Notices  Nations 

2.  Amos  2 He  Disciplines  Favorites 

3.  Amos  3 Wrong  Brings  Punishment 

4.  Amos  4 Ineffective  Discipline 

5.  Amos  5 Seek  Good  and  Live 

6.  Amos  6 Labor  Day  Dangers 

7.  Amos  7 Pests 

8.  Amos  8 Farm  Exhaustion 

9.  Amos  9    Final  Restoration 

10.  Jonah   1     Disobedient  Jonah 

11.  Jonah  2;  3    Jonah  Prays 

12.  Jonah  4 Jonah  Preaches 

13.  Micah  1    Ancient  Destruction 

14.  Micah  2:1-3:7 Woe  to  the  Greedy 

15.  Micah  3:8-4:13    Later  Peace 

16.  Micah  5:1-6:5.  .    Conflicts  and  Triumphs 

17.  Micah  6:6-7:4 Injustice  Rebuked 

18.  Micah  7:5-20 God  the  Source 

19.  Nahum  1    Severe  but  Just 

20.  Nahum  2 Jonah's  Nineveh 

21.  Nahum  3    its  Utter  Ruin 

22.  Ecclesiastes  1 Vanity  of  Vanities 

23.  Ecclesiastes  2  Mils  Vanity 

24.  Ecclesiastes  3    ...    A  Time  for  Everything 

25.  Ecclesiastes  4;  5 Use  of  Wealth 

26.  Ecclesiastes  6;  7    Good  Habits 

27.  Ecclesiastes  8;  9  .  .Inequalities  a  Mystery 

28.  Ecclesiastes  10...  Excellence  of  Wisdom 

29.  Ecclesiastes  11    ...    Industry  Brings  Hope 

30.  Ecclesiastes  12  .  .    Remember  Thy  Creator 
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Labor  Day 

Labor  has  come  a  long  way  in 
America  since  Lucy  Larcom  worked  in 
the  cotton  mills  and  attended  Emerson's 
lectures  in  the  evenings.  In  England  in 
1819  there  came  into  being  a  general 
factory  act  providing  that  no  child  could 
work  in  the  factories  under  nine  years 
of  age.  Children  between  9  and  16  were 
permitted  to  work  only  12  hours  per 
day.  There  probably  wasn't  much  juve- 
nile delinquency.  At  one  time  the  peak 
death  rate  amongst  textile  workers  was 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25.  Insurance 
companies  have  some  interesting  figures 
along  this  line. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  only  one-fourth  of 
the  adult  males  had  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot.  In  addition  to  being  a  male,  one 
had  to  own  property  and  meet  several 
other  requirements  in  order  to  vote. 

We  rejoice  on  this  day  in  America  be- 
cause of  the  ad V mintages  enjoyed  by  those 
who  work.  Very  few  even  of  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  working  conditions 
in  our  own  land  would  care  to  exchange 
places  with  workers  in  other  lands. 
There  are  some  countries  who  boast- 
fully proclaim  their  concern  over  the 
working  man  and  woman.  They  speak 
of  the  misery  and  the  sufferings  of  those 
outside  their  state  or  their  union  of 
states  but  yet,  instead  of  displaying  their 
wanton  economic  system  to  the  world, 
they  keep  it  hidden  behind  an  iron  cur- 
tain. Their  speakers  and  writers  con- 
stantly acclaim  the  well-being,  content- 
ment  and  happiness   of  the  people  but 
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they  are  reluctant  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  so  that  the  world  may  see.  On 
several  occasions  it  has  been  noted  that 
many  of  the  people  who  purportedly  are 
so  content  and  happy  try  by  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  get  out  from  behind 
the  curtain.  One  wonders  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  this  freedom  since 
they  are  living  in  a  land  which  boasts 
great  freedom,  particularly  for  the  work- 
ing class. 

If  any  American  wishes  to  take  up 
residence  and  citizenship  in  some  other 
land  he  is  not  prevented  from  doing  so. 

While  in  our  own  country  there  are 
few,  if  any,  workers  who  would  care  to 
exchange  places  with  those  in  other 
lands,  yet  there  is  still  much  to  be  done ; 
for  example,  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  the  increase  of  opportunities  for 
good  education,  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion so  that  more  of  the  benefits  brought 
about  by  mechanical  and  scientific  ad- 
vances may  be  enjoyed  by  greater  num- 
bers, and,  we  might  say,  the  adjustment 
of  prices  so  that  more  of  our  ingenious 
inventions  and  other  useful  products 
may  be  enjoyed  by  a  greater  number. 

Labor  has  come  a  long  way  but  the 
journey  is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  There 
are  some  who  get  homesick  now  and 
then  and  want  to  turn  back,  but  as  his- 
tory has  taught  us,  the  plowman  must 
go  ever  onward.  The  arrow  maker  will 
not  find  much  to  do  in  an  atomic  age. 
But  as  adjustments  are  constantly  made 
toward  the  new,  some  of  us  may  be 
shaken  up  in  the  process. 

This  happened  in  Italy  a  few  years 
ago  until  an  authoritarian  dictatorship 
solved  most  of  Italy's  management-labor 
conflicts  by  outlawing  them.  A  labor 
charter  adopted  in  1928  provided  the 
basic  law  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. The  charter  took  away  much  of 
the  liberty  of  both  management  and 
labor.    It    gave    assurance   that    chaotic 
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conditions  such  as  strikes,  lockouts, 
violence,  unemployment  and  poor  work- 
ing conditions  were  to  be  no  more.  It 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  fixed 
minimum  wages,  overtime  pay,  annual 
vacations,  severance  pay,  workmen's 
compensation  and  social  insurance 
through  collective  contracts.  But  where 
are  these  today? 

In  America  we  are  not  free  of  the 
temptation  to  increase  the  regulation  of 
economic  enterprises  by  the  Government, 
and  very  often  the  lack  of  willingness 
to  reconcile  conflicts  both  on  the  part  of 
management  and  of  labor  help  push  us 
in  the  direction  of  totalitarian  state  con- 
trol. Unless  we  come  to  our  senses 
sufficiently  so  that  we  can  operate  more 
cooperatively  with  comparatively  little 
Government  control,  the  gradual  but 
certain  drift  to  almost  complete  state 
control  over  all  business  and  industry 
will  engulf  us. 

What  is  the  answer?  What  follows  is 
not  new  nor  is  it  suggested  as  a  com- 
plete answer.  But  it  will  help  if  prac- 
ticed. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  said  he  did 
not  like  his  job,  that  he  had  had  three 
bad  dreams  the  previous  night  and  that 
at  that  very  moment  he  had  a  stomach 
ache.  It  isn't  known  whether  he  had  bad 
dreams  because  he  did  not  like  his  job, 
whether  he  had  a  stomach  ache  because 
he  had  bad  dreams,  or  whether  he  did 


not  like  his  job  because  he  had  a  stomach 
ache.  Since  there  were  a  lot  of  other 
people  around  him  who  were  well  ad- 
justed and  happy,  we  suspect  that  most 
of  the  trouble  was  somewhere  within 
himself.  Within  ourselves  is  the  place  to 
begin  solving  the  world's  problems. 

There  is  probably  no  one  on  earth 
who  enjoys  more  of  what  the  world 
regards  as  human  advantages  than  the 
American  people.  The  need  for  adjust- 
ments, corrections  and  changes  must  not 
be  overlooked  and  while  we  must  press 
these  with  all  possible  speed,  in  the 
meantime  we  can  do  as  William  Penn 
once  suggested: 

"Love  therefore  labor ;  if  thou  shouldst 
not  want  it  for  food,  thou  mayst  for 
physic.  It  is  wholesome  to  the  body  and 
good  for  the  mind;  it  prevents  the  fruit 
of  idleness." 

There  have  been  many  differences  of 
opinion  and  some  conflicts  with  regard 
to  what  the  employer  should  give  and 
what  the  working  person  should  receive 
and  many  of  these  with  considerable 
justification,  but  there  is  another  human 
side  which  must  be  equally  regarded, 
and  that  is  what  the  working  person 
gives  and  what  the  employer  receives. 
The  spirit  of  fair  play,  cooperation  and 
teamwork  has  no  substitute  when  it 
comes  to  improving  the  relationships  of 
management  and  labor. 


"Why  is  there  no  holiday  for  labor?"  asked  Peter  j.  McCuire  back  in  1882. 
"The  workers  of  America  have  done  a  wonderful  job  in  contributing  to  the  in- 
dustrial growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  Why  not  set  aside  a  special  holiday 
for  labor — a  Labor  Day?" 

In  May  of  that  same  year  Peter  McGuire  recommended  to  the  Central  Labor 
Union  that  "labor  should  select  a  day  for  a  parade  which  would  show  the  strength 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  trade  and  labor  organizations."  The  idea  caught  on.  In 
1  887  the  State  of  Oregon  proclaimed  a  State  holiday  in  honor  of  labor,  and  in  1  894 
Congress  passed  an  act  making  it  a  legal  public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  Territories.  Now  it  is  observed  in  every  State. 


...^^  -mJ^ii^miMmm 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  {first  week)  : 

STRENGTHENING  OUR  SPIRITUAL  FOUNDATIONS 

S^  RoMe^  QoA^p^i/i  ^Int^.^^ 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  He  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone? 
(Matthew  4:4;  Luke  4:4) 

2.  How  important  is  it  that  ive  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  our  lives?  (I  Corinthians  2:10-14;  Galatians  5:16-24) 

3.  How  great  should  be  our  confidence  in  God's  power  and  His  love  for  us? 
(Matthew  17:20;  Mark  9:23) 

4.  Did  Jesus  believe  His  Church  would  triumph?  (Matthew  6  :18) 

5.  Would  you  say  that  Christian  love  is  the  chief  of  Christian  virtues?  (I  Corin- 
thians 13;  I  John  4:7,  8) 


•  Resource  material: 

When  the  Chaplains  Association  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
met  last  May  in  its  17th  annual  con- 
ference in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New 
York  City,  the  general  theme  of  the 
program  was  "Strengthening  Spiritual 
Foundations."  The  Jewish,  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  chaplains  who  met 
there  were  thus  turning  their  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  human 
interests — ways  by  which  we  can 
strengthen  the  spiritual  foundations  on 
which  we  build  our  lives.  We  would  all 
do  well  to  give  some  thought  to  ways  in 
which  we  can  make  our  spiritual  founda- 
tions stronger. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  be- 
gin this  than  in  prayer.  And  we  must 
remember  that  prayer  is  not  merely 
asking  things  of  God.  Prayer  at  its  best 
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is  a  form  of  communing  with  God.  W^hen 
you  sit  down  with  a  very  dear  friend 
you  do  not  presume  to  do  all  the  talking 
yourself.  You  are  polite  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  know  that  your  friend 
will  have  things  to  say — and  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  them  for 
your  respectful  hearing.  Yet  how  many 
times  we  have  thought  we  were  pra5'-ing 
when  we  had  no  thought  of  listening 
receptively  and  reverently  for  what 
might  prove  to  be  the  message  of  God 
in  our  spirits !  It  does  not  pay  to  be 
jabberers  when  the  Most  High  would 
have  a  word  with  us ! 

Faith  will  come  next,  and  it  will  come 
more  easily  and  more  surely  if  we  pray 
often  in  this  way.  Faith  may  seem  to 
be  very  feeble  at  times  and  very  slow  in 
growth.   But  the  thing  we  must  never 
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forget  is  that  faith  is  a  growth.  It  is 
not  an  inanimate  thing  like  a  fence- 
post  or  a  table.  It  is  a  living,  growing 
thing,  like  a  rose  or  a  ripening  fruit.  We 
should  no  more  think  of  treating  it 
roughly  than  we  would  think  of  dashing 
a  flower  to  the  pavement  or  hurling  a 
ripe  pear  against  a  stone  wall.  Faith  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  possessions 
that  we  can  ever  have.  We  should  guard 
faith  as  we  guard  life. 

But  we  should  seek  to  increase  our 
faith,  not  merely  guard  it.  And  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  increase  our  faith  is 
to  put  it  to  work.  Give  it  sorAething  to 
do.  Find  ways  in  which  it  can  serve 
others.  A  muscle  that  is  not  used  will 
atrophy  until  its  usefulness  is  greatly 
impaired  or  perhaps  even  destroyed. 

So  it  is  important  that  a  Christian 
shall  find  something  good  to  do  for  his 
fellows  and  for  Christ.  A  Christian 
should  use  his  faith  and  his  talents  and 
his  time  in  worth-while  service,  in  the 
name  of  his  Lord.  Silver  used  constantly 
does  not  tarnish.  Pearls  have  their 
brightest  lustre  when  worn.  Christians 
are  happiest  when  they  work  at  their 
job  of  trying  to  be  Christlike. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  strengthen  our 
spiritual  foundations  is  to  join  a  church 
and  take  full  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities it  offers  for  instruction  and 
Christian  example  and  Christian  growth 
through  loving  service  to  others. 
Churches  have  more  than  creeds  to  offer. 
A  church  worthy  of  the  name  is  one 
that  provides  a  healthy  spiritual  climate 
for  the  growing  Christian.  Such  a  church 
provides  Christian  nurture  as  well,  and 
innumerable  ways  in  which  an  earnest 
Christian  can  show  his  earnestness  by 
doing  many  things  to  make  life  better 
and  brighter  for  those  about  him.  The 
Church  will  help  a  man  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  try  to  tnake  his  community  a 
safer  place  and  a  better  place  for  others. 


The  Church  has  continued  to  grow  and 
extend  its  influence  and  show  men  a 
better  way  to  live,  in  spite  of  all  the 
sneers  and  jibes  of  those  who  find  it 
easier  to  jeer  than  to  live  triumphantly. 

We  should  not  only  belong  to  a 
church ;  we  should  attend  it  and  support 
it  and  serve  it  in  some  tangible  and 
vital  way,  and  we  should  try  to  extend 
its  influence  in  a  world  that  would  be 
terribly  dark  and  deadly  without  its  hope 
and  its  help.  Too  many  members  stay 
away  too  often  from  the  services  of 
worship.  But  this  hurts  them  and  the 
organization  they  vowed  to  uphold  by 
their  presence,  their  gifts  and  their 
service. 

What  dismal  reasons  are  given  for  not 
going  to  church  I  One  man  tells  you 
solemnly  that  he  can  find  God  on  a  golf 
course.  And  I  don't  doubt  it — provided 
he  really  looks  for  God  there !  God  has 
been  found  in  places  far  less  conducive 
to  worship  and  prayer !  But  would  this 
friend  tell  me,  just  as  honestly,  where 
he  thinks  this  old  world  would  be  in  less 
than  ten  years  if  everyone  deserted  his 
own  house  of  worship  and  went  off  to 
hobnob  with  God  with  bunkers  and 
brassies? 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  this :  if 
the  Church  for  which  Christ  gave  His 
life  on  a  cross  is  worth  that  much,  then 
it  demands  our  utmost  loyalty.  It  de- 
serves more  than  the  fragments  and 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  groaning  board 
at  which  we  sit  to  feast  while  life  lasts ! 
If  we  do  not  value  the  Church,  let's  say 
so  and  hang  our  heads  in  shame.  But  if 
we  do,  let's  not  be  hypocrites  enough  to 
say  we  value  it  and  then  live  as  if  it 
didn't  matter  as  much  as  the  corner 
cigar  store  or  newsstand ! 

If  we  really  value  our  spiritual  foun- 
dations, we  should  work  hard  to  make 
the  Church  mean  everything  possible  to 
us  and  to  others  ! 


^OfUc^alki 


Btf  RcJ^eni  G€Uf42A>  ^i4dKen 


FOR     THE     SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

LET'S  WATCH  OUR  SELF-CONTROL! 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  will  it  help  our  self-control  if  we  try  earnestly  to  do  God's  will?  (Psalm 
143:10) 

2.  Hoiv  will  familiarity  with  the  Bible  help  us  to  control  ourselves f   (Proverbs 
4:20-22;  Psalm  119:33-45) 

3.  Why  is  it  so  important   to   be  watchful  of  our   thoughts  and   our  speech? 
(Proverbs  4:23,  24) 

4.  Is  self-control  a  mark  of  true  greatness?  (Proverbs  16:32) 

5.  Isn't  it  ahvays  true  that  a  man  who  does  not  rule  his  own  spirit  is  unable  to 
defend  himself?  (Proverbs  25:28) 


•  Resource  material: 

It  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us 
that  we  be  able  to  use  self-control.  What 
are  some  of  the  dangers  that  beset  us 
when  we  lose  control  of  ourselves? 
What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
show  that  we  lack  ability  to  control  our- 
selves ? 

W.  H.  Davenport  wrote  these  words : 
"Self-control  implies  command  of  tem- 
per, command  of  feeling,  coolness  of 
judgment,  and  the  power  to  restrain  the 
imagination  and  curb  the  will.  It  means 
such  thorough  mastery  over  self  as 
Robert  Ainsworth,  the  lexicographer, 
possessed,  who,  when  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  committed  his  voluminous 
manuscript  to  the  flames,  calmly  turned 
to  his  desk,  and  recommenced  his  la- 
bors." What  a  man !  His  self-control  was 
as  rare  as  his  manuscript,  and  as 
voluminous ! 

Anger  is  a  great  hindrance  to  self- 
control.  Anger  or  a  violent  temper  is 
difficult  to  restrain.  A  good  remedy  is  to 
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cultivate  love  and  forbearance  and  sym-. 
pathy. 

Hatred  is  another  hindrance  to  self- 
control.  Hatred  is  anger  that  has  been 
nourished  and  cultivated.  It  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  a  balanced  emotional  life  and  a 
Christian  spirit  and  should  be  uprooted. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  once 
wrote  in  this  fashion :  "If  we  could  read 
the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  we 
would  find  in  each  man's  life  sorrow  and 
suffering  enough  to  disarm  all  hostility." 
It  is  true.  We  should  be  big  enough  and 
Christian  enough  not  to  hate  others. 

If  there  is  any  place  in  our  lives  for 
hatred  of  any  sort,  it  should  be,  as  F.  W. 
Robertson  pointed  out,  to  hate  hypocrisy, 
cant,  intolerance,  oppression,  injustice 
and  Pharisaism.  The  housewife  who 
lights  a  fire  to  cook  her  family's  meal  is 
not  destructive  in  her  use  of  fire,  but 
constructive.  Her  act  is  social,  not  un- 
social. It  is  miles  removed  from  the 
hatred  that  commits  arson. 
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So  our  hatred  of  evil  is  justified  if  the 
means  and  the  ends  are  constructive  and 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  society.  Jesus 
showed  us  how  to  despise  sin  but  keep 
a  tender  heart  for  the  sinner — and  try 
to  rescue  him  from  his  sin. 

We  should  also  control  ourselves 
against  envy  and  her  evil  family :  gossip, 
slander,  covetousness  and  theft.  They 
deserve  to  be  uprooted  from  a  Christian's 
mind  as  noxious  and  prolific  weeds  are 
pulled,  root  and  branch,  from  a  lovely 
garden,  to  make  way  for  flowers  that 
bring  beauty  and  fragrance  and  peace. 

Another  of  the  deadly  enemies  against 
self-control  is  fear.  It  may  make  its  at- 
tack very  insidiously  or  it  may  launch 
itself  upon  us  with  great  force.  But  it 
brings  a  shock  to  our  mind  and  our  body. 
We  should  guard  against  that  shock. 
We  have  friends  and  loved  ones  who 
would  gladly  rush  to  our  rescue,  but  we 
are  so  made  that  our  own  wills  must 
defend  us.  Those  who  would  stand  as 
sentinels  for  us,  and  brandish  their  own 
tried  weapons,  cannot  enter  our  mind's 
mystic  chambers  and  battle  the  invisible 
invaders  there.  We  must  control  our 
wills  and  our  imaginations  and  zve  must 
take  the  offensive  against  the  deadly 
weeds  and  we  must  plant  and  tend  the 
flowers  in  their  place.  That  calls  for 
self-control ! 

And  we  must  try  to  control  ourselves 
against  worry.  It  is  closely  related  to 
fear.  Both  are  archenemies  of  our  peace 
of  mind ;  both  are  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  grace  and  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  is  said  that  the  editor  or  publisher 
of  a  great  Boston  daily  newspaper 
years  ago  had  words  like  these  at  the 
masthead  of  his  paper :  "I  am  now  an 
old  man  and  I  have  suffered  many 
things,  most  of  which  never  happened." 


Can  you  write  a  better  indictment  of 
worry? 

The  Christian  has  no  business  with 
worry,  and  for  two  good  reasons :  It  is 
harmful  to  him,  mentally,  physically  and 
spiritually,  and  it  is  an  affront  to  God. 
It  shows  that  we  do  not  believe  in  God, 
or  that  we  do  not  realize  that  He  is  near 
enough,  interested  enough,  loving 
enough,  wise  enough  and  pozverful 
enough  to  take  our  problems  in  hand 
and  do  something  about  them !  Remem- 
ber that  when  you  are  tempted  to  worry! 

But  some  of  our  problems  of  self- 
control  are  largely  physical.  Someone 
makes  a  glutton  of  himself.  He  probably 
shortens  his  life  by  the  strain  he  puts  on 
his  heart  and  other  vital  organs.  Obesity 
spells  heart  trouble.  Another  man  falls 
victim  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  faces  the  hazards  that  are  imposed 
by  that  habit.  He  jeopardizes  his  phys- 
ical well-being  and  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  his  family  when  he  lets  down 
his  guard  before  a  foe  that  has  counted  a 
multitude  of  strong  men  out  !  There  is  a 
dismaying  increase  of  alcoholism  among 
men  who  have  served  in  our  armed 
forces.  It  is  increasing  also  among 
women  in  civilian  life.  Here  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  self-control ! 

Many  a  man  has  been  tempted  to  dis- 
regard the  fundamental  precepts  of  our 
moral  code.  Standards  have  been  com- 
promised, to  the  lasting  hurt  of  many 
who  should  have  held  to  self-control. 
Immorality  exacts  heavy  costs  of  the 
best  that  is  in  us  ! 

The  self  needs  to  be  controlled  by  the 
self,  whatever  the  outside  restrictions 
and  compulsions  may  be.  The  Christian, 
must  show  his  mettle! 

Let's  use  self-control! 


^OfUc^aikl 


Bif  kolfent  Gad^ixzn.  ^udide^ 


FOR  THE   THI  RD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

FLYING  THE  FLAG  OF  COURAGE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  is  our  best  reason  for  flying  the  flag  of  courage?  (Deuteronomy  31  :6,  8) 

2.  Does  wickedness  affect  our  courage?  (Proverbs  28:1) 

3.  How  does  our  faith  in  God's  pozver  make  us  confident  of  victory?  (Isaiah  50: 
6-8)       - 

4.  How  can  we  he  sure  of  strength  zvhen  zve  need  it  most?  (Isaiah  40:28-31) 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  Paul's  challenge  to  courage  when  he  zjorote  to  Christians 
in  Corinth?  (I  Corinthians  16:13) 


•  Resource  material: 

Is  a  Christian  more  Hkely  to  be 
•courageous  than  a  man  who  does  not 
share  his  faith  in  the  power  of  God? 
Why  is  this  so?  Would  you  say  that  a 
man  can't  be  courageous  unless  he  is 
religious,  or  would  you  say  that  any  man, 
whatever  his  natural  courage,  will  be  a 
braver  man  if  he  feels  confident  that 
God  is  at  his  side  to  renew  his  strength 
when  he  needs  it?  Name  some  of  the 
iravest  men  in  the  Old  Testament. 
What  made  them  so  brave?  Who  were 
Ihe  bravest  men  in  the  New  Testament? 
Why  were  they  so  brave?  Would  you 
say  that  courage  is  much  the  same, 
wherever  you  find  it,  or  do  you  think  it 
varies  with  the  need  for  it? 

We  readily  distinguish  between  phys- 
ical courage  and  moral  courage.  One 
kind  enables  a  man  to  rush  into  a  flaming 
building  to  save  the  life  of  a  child.  We 
call  that  physical  courage;  it  faces 
physical  risks — burns,  pain,  hospitaliza- 
tion, perhaps  death.  But  the  same  man 
faces  a  test  of  his  moral  courage  when 
he  does  battle  with  a  great  temptation  to 
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lie  or  steal  or  yield  himself  to  de- 
bauchery and  lust.  If  he  falls  before  the 
onslaught  of  that  temptation  it  wilLshow 
that  he  was  not  brave  enough.  It  will 
show  also  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
faith  to  reach  out  to  Ck)d  and  accept 
from  Him  the  strength  that  was  avail- 
able through  faith. 

Courage,  you  see,  is  warmed  and  fed 
by  our  Christian  faith.  (Thaplains  are  not 
maintained  for  nothing.  They  minister 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
fighting  man,  and  they  thereby  build 
and  heighten  the  morale  of  the  larger 
unit  in  which  he  serves.  Without  morale 
a  military  unit  would  only  clutter  up  the 
landscape.  Ammunition  and  weapons  are 
not  enough ;  there  must  be  esprit  de 
corps — morale — or  the  battle  is  already 
in  the  bag  for  the  enemy.  The  crusaders 
were  emboldened  for  long  marches  and 
deadly  battles  because  they  went  forth 
under  the  banners  of  religion  to  battle 
with  irreligion  and  wrest  sacred  things 
from  profane  and  unholy  hands.  But 
may  this  old  world  be  saved  from  any 
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further  so-called  "holy  wars" — from  the 
wild  devastation  that  would  result  if 
the  white-hot  fires  of  religious  fanati- 
cism are  ever  set  again  in  this  world  for 
which  He  died !  The  Prince  of  Peace 
came  for  better  things  than  that ! 

Do  you  remember  the  "Gott  Mit  Uns" 
embossed  on  German  belt  buckles? 
Though  we  had  our  own  ideas  as  to  the 
truth  of  that  motto,  the  German  soldier 
was  constrained  to  believe  it.  And  that 
was  a  help  in  making  him  one  of  the 
most  formidable  antagonists  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  has  ever  faced  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  brutal  Japanese  soldier  fought 
also  with  his  own  kind  of  religious 
fervor.  Had  he  not  been  taught  that  his 
emperor  was  divine,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  sun  goddess  Amaterasu?  How 
could  she  do  anything  but  smile  upon 
the  victories  of  his  warriors? 

A  fanatic  can  be  formidable,  whether 
the  faith  on  which  he  feeds  is  true  or 
false.  Indeed,  the  followers  of  Baal 
whipped  themselves  into  a  frenzy  that 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord  never  needed, 
for  his  was  a  quiet  conviction  based  on 
past  successes  and  triumphs.  He  could 
save  his  strength  for  more  important 
and  useful  things  than  cutting  himself 
with  stones. 

The  Christian  need  never  be  a  fanatic. 
His  quiet,  sustaining  faith  in  God  can 
bring  assurance  and  the  required  power 
in  any  moment  of  need,  on  any  field  of 
battle. 

Paul  had  reason  to  know  the  deep 
reservoirs  of  religious  faith  that  fed  and 
watered  his  own  courage.  Let's  look  for 
a  moment  at  something  he  had  to  say 
about  courage : 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong.  (I  Cor.  16:13.) 


Did  you  ever  analyze  that  formula  for 
courage?  It  has  several  ingredients: 
zvatchfulness  against  danger  and  against 
our  own  laxities,  which  can  sometimes 
inflict  heavy  sabotage  against  our  Cause  ; 
then  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  not  mere- 
ly in  our  own  whims  and  plans  and  the 
puny  selfish  purposes  that  we  some- 
times set  up,  like  leaden  idols,  on  the 
high  altar  where  we  should  kneel  in 
contriteness  and  utter  humility  before 
God ;  then  manliness  at  every  stage 
of  the  struggle,  and  in  every  hour  of  it — 
even  the  last;  and  finally  the  strength 
that  we  can  probably  never  possess  until 
we  turn  from  our  own  conceptions  of 
adequacy  and  throw  ourselves  entirely 
upon  the  strength  that  resides  in  God. 

Think  this  prescription  through; 
weigh  out  its  component  parts  with 
great  care,  making  sure  you  have  enough 
of  each,  and  then  use  it  to  strengthen 
your  own  courage  for  every  exacting 
task,  that  when  the  battle  comes— as  it 
will — you  may  possess  courage  enough 
to  win ! 

And  if  you  think  this  sounds  like  an 
unattainable  ideal,  remember  that  God 
is  at  your  side  to  help  you  to  attain  to 
courage.  As  Isaiah  so  beautifully  said, 
The  Creator  never  is  weary  and  He 
gives  pozver  to  the  faint,  and  they  that 
zvait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  zvith 
zvings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not 
be  zveary ;  and  they  shall  zvalk,  and  not 
faint.    (Isaiah  40:29-31.) 

For  courage  is  instilled  into  the  faith- 
ful who  try  to  find  strength  in  God !  It 
is  as  if  they  had  partaken  of  heavenly 
manna  on  which  the  dews  had  not  yet 
dried,  and  had  found  strength — and 
courage — in  the  eating. 


"^OfZa^alki 


Bif  k<xlfent  GadfoA.  jEint*te^ 


FOR     THE     FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

TAKING  UP  OUR  CROSS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  demanding  that  zvc  take  up  our  cross  and  follozv  Him? 
(Matthew  16:24) 

2.  Does  cross-bearing  involve  self-renunciation?  (Philippians  3:7-11) 

3.  Should  zve  go  beyond  self-renunciation  and  try  to  follozv  Christ  as  the  one  great 
shining  uJcal  of  our  lives?  (Philippians  3  :  12-14) 

4.  What  connection  is  there  betzveen  bearing  our  cross  and  sharing  His  triumphs? 
(Romans  8:16-18) 

5.  In  bearing  our  cross,  is  there  ever  any  danger  that  zve  shall  be  separated  from 
Christ  and  His  great  love  for  us?  (Romans  8:32-39) 


•  Resource  material: 

Are  we  Hkely  to  regard  cross-bearing 
as  an  elective  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Christian  hfe?  Did  Jesus  regard  it  so  or 
did  He  clearly  demand  it  of  us  as  a 
requirement  if  we  would  be  worthy  of 
Him?  Suppose  we  seek  for  the  answer 
to  this  question  in  His  own  words.  First 
is  this  record :  Then  said  Jesus  unto  His 
disciples.  If  any  man  will  come  after 
Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  Me.  (Matthew 
16:24.)  And  then  look  at  these  words: 
And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and 
followeth  after  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me. 
(Matthew  10:38.) 

Certainly  those  words  are  clear 
enough,  and  very  demanding.  They  make 
it  doubly  clear  that  we  should  shoulder 
a  cross  and  learn  to  zvalk  under  it  if  we 
expect  to  qualify  as  a  Christian  in  His 
sight. 

Of  course  that  doesn't  mean  a  literal 
cross  of  wood.  Even  a  figurative  cross 
can  be  very  real,  almost  cruel  at  times. 
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Here  is  a  man  whose  cross  is  a  duty 
that  he  knows  is  his,  though  he  flinches 
from  it  as  if  it  were  a  deadly  thing  to  be 
planted  atop  somxC  modern  Golgotha.  It 
is  a  duty  to  do  some  very  difficult  and 
perhaps  thankless  task.  But  he  knows  he 
must  face  it  and  carry  it,  whatever  the 
loneliness  or  the  suffering. 

A  cross  may  do  strange  things  to  us. 
It  may  set  us  strangely  apart,  and  then, 
before  we  are  aware  of  it,  our  lonely 
Golgotha  has  become  a  crossroads  where 
the  weary  and  the  wayward  and  the 
wasted  have  become  our  neighbors  and 
our  beneficiaries.  It  can  take  a  very 
proud  man,  like  Saul,  and  graduate  him 
to  the  humility  and  the  boldness  of  Paul. 
It  may  take  a  very  weak  man,  wOunded 
and  hurt,  and  when  it  has  graced  his 
bowed  shoulders  long  enough  he  may 
find  he  can  stand  taller  and  more  grace- 
ful and  more  gracious  than  any  prince. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  shall 
never  seek  to  flee  from  our  cross.  We 
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cannot  flee  from  it  and  still  remain  true 
to  our  Christ.  We  cannot  escape  it  and 
still  reap  the  benefits  that  come  from 
walking  under  its  zveight. 

Far  from  meaning  death  to  us,  our 
cross  can  mean,  our  life,  fuller,  richer, 
freer  than  it  could  have  been  without 
our  cross.  If  that  seems  strange,  let's 
look  again  at  the  words  in  which  Jesus 
announced  this  strange  paradox :  For 
whosoever  zvill  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it:  but  ivhosoever  zvill  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it.  (Matthew  16:25.) 

If  we  need  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  strange  paradox,  we  can  find  it 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Surely  those  who 
put  Him  to  death  must  have  thought 
they  would  never  hear  from  Him  further. 
They  were  sure  He  had  lost  His  life. 
Instead,  He  saved  it!  As  a  bright  lily 
comes  forth  from  the  dark  loam  in  which 
it  has  been  buried,  so  He  came  forth 
from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  and  He 
lives  today!  The  cross  had  set  Him  free 
to  a  larger  ministry  than  He  could  ever 
have  known  in  Galilee.  Dying,  He  lived 
to  give  His  impress  and  His  lordship 
to  all  the  Christian  centuries ! 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  cross 
Jesus  prescribed  for  us  is  a  cross  of  our 
very  own.  His  cross  has  long  since 
taken  its  rightful  place  at  the  summit  of 
all  the  centuries.  Our  cross  is  what 
Jesus  requires  us  to  carry.  Luke,  as  you 
may  recall,  makes  this  prescription  of 
Jesus  even  more  vivid  and  forceful  by 
giving  it  thus  :  And  he  said  to  them  all, 
if  any  man  zvill  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
and  foUozv  me.   (9:23.) 

It  was  not  an  ornament  to  be  put  on 
at  will  or  taken  off  like  a  garment ;  it 
was  to  be  a  daily  exercise  in  the  long 


course  of  training  that  might  be  hoped 
to  bring  one  on  his  way  to  the  goal  of 
Christlikeness.  It  would  be  good  for 
muscles  that  had  to  be  steeled.  It  would 
be  good  for  one's  humility  and  for  his 
understanding  of  a  part  of  what  the 
Savior  had  suffered.  No,  this  could 
never  be  an  elective;  it  hid  to  be  a  pre- 
scribed course  for  anyone  who  would 
ever  aspire  to  know  what  it  is  like  to  be 
a  Christian !  We  put  it  more  glibly 
when  we  say,  "No  cross,  no  croioi.' 

This  brings  us  to  what  Paul  meant 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  in 
Rome:  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
zvith  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God;  and  if  children,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him, 
that  zve  may  be  also  glorified  together. 
For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  zvorthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us.  (Romans  8:16-18.) 

If  you  and  I  really  believe  that,  we 
should  not  shrink  from  the  Master's 
prescription  of  a  cross  for  us! 

If  ever  there  is  any  deadliness  in  our 
cross,  it  is  deadly  only  to  the  dross  in  us. 
Like  a  refiner's  fire  for  precious  gold,  a 
cross  will  help  to  set  us  free  from  the 
things  that  are  base  and  unworthy  of  our 
best.  That,  too,  is  another  wonderful 
reason  for  this  prescription  of  cross- 
bearing. 

And  it  puts  us  into  good  company — 
the  presence  of  Him  of  the  nail-scarred 
hands  and  feet.  If  we  keep  in  His  com- 
pany, nothing  shall  ever  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.  (Ro- 
mans 8:35-39.) 

This  is  wonderful  compensation  for 
cross-bearing! 


^'- 


Fan  Mail 

I  can't  describe  the  joy  of  my  friends 
and  myself  when  I  told  them  that  I 
had  got  a  new  number  of  The  Link 
(March).  And  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  my  comrades  too  very  much.  If  I 
could  render  a  service  for  you  I  would 
do  it  with  pleasure. 

Your  magazine  was  a  new  proof  that 
we  are  not  quite  forgotten  in  the  world, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  people  of  murder- 
ers and  Nazis,  but  that  there  are  still 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  want 
to  help  us  in  rebuilding  a  new  Germany, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
working  for  a  better  future  of  all  man- 
kind. 

The  German  youth  fights  hard  for 
this  new  peace.  We  don't  want  a  new 
war,  as  sometimes  American  papers 
write.  Everybody  who  heard  during  an 
air  raid  of  one  and  a  half  hours  the 
cries  of  women  and  children  between 
the  terrible  cracks  of  the  bombs,  who 
saw  old  people  and  babies  lying  straight 
on  the  ground  of  a  dark  cellar,  praying 
loudly  for  the  end  of  these  infernal 
hours,  knows  that  these  people  don't 
want  a  new  war.  But  now  we  must  fight 
for  a  peace.  And  this  fight  is  hard  too. 
Communism  grows  more  and  more,  and 
a  gigantic  propaganda  comes  from  the 
Russian  Zone.  And  so  you  will  maybe 
understand  how   we  need  something  in 
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such  a  situation  like  The  Link,  a  book 
which  helps  us  to  find  our  way  out  of 
our  smashed  cities,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  out  of  our  smashed 
ideals.  You  don't  know  how  astonished 
we  are  sometimes  when  we  read  such  an 
article  as  "Walk  in  the  Valley"  printed 
in  your  March  issue.  What  a  contrast 
exists  between  this  story — and  the  Nazi 
ideal  that  a  brave  soldier  doesn't  know 
fear.  Here — in  this  story — the  full  truth 
and  there,  only  an  empty  phrase.  After 
reading  this  tale  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  author  had  described  my  own  feel- 
ings, lying  one  and  a  half  hours  in  an 
American  air  raid  on  Darmstadt.  But 
there  are  still  more  tales  in  your  maga- 
zine, like  "Really — I  Am  a  Serious 
Guy,"  which  content  me  very  much.  "We 
should  carry  our  love  of  God  out  of  the 
church  and  into  our  daily  lives.  We 
won't  be  so  conscious  of  the  shape  of  a 
man's  nose  or  the  color  of  his  skin." 
What  a  high-mindedness  lies  in  these 
few  words.  Will  there  not  be  once  a 
better  world  when  these  words  are  writ- 
ten over  everybody's  life?  Let  us  make 
the  beginning. 

(Editor's  Note:  For  security  reasons  it  was 
felt  advisable  to  omit  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.) 

Time  out  to  remark  about  how  beau- 
tifully sensitive  Foster  Davidoff  is,  not 
only  to  the  dreams  and  desires  of  the 
boys  about  whom  he  writes,  but  also  to 
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the  questions  of  those  of  us  who  remain 
behind  and  who  have  wondered  about 
their  final  resting  place. 

"They  Lived  as  One"  (May,  1948)  is 
a  genuine  expression  of  the  undeniable 
unity  experienced  during  the  war  years, 
a  unity  too  strong  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  diverging  decisions  of  those  of  us 
who  were  related  to  these  boys.  I  am 
sure  that  Captain  Davidoff  will  have 
other  articles  done  in  this  style  that 
will  help  us  to  recall  the  deeper  mean- 
ings in  the  letters  we  received  from 
overseas.  Perhaps  we  can  see  them  in 
print — and  thanks  for  giving  us  this  one. 

Gertrude  L.   IVaite 
216   Anderson  Place 
Buffalo,  New   York 

Just  read  an  article  in  your  May,  1948, 
issue,  and  want  to  comment  on  the  ex- 
cellent choice  you  made  for  your  readers 
of  Link.  I  am  sure  those  who  read  the 
article  "They  Lived  as  One"  by  Foster 
Davidoff  will  feel  as  I  do. 

Mrs.  S.  Karrel 
9923    Covello   Street 
Burbank,    California 

News  of  SMCL  Units 

Our  organization  is  interested  in  be- 
coming a  unit  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. We  not  only  wish  to  register  the 
group  as  a  whole,  but  each  individual 
wishes  to  be  a  member. 

We  call  ourselves  "Christian  Fellow- 
ship." We  wish  to  retain  this  name. 
Our  constitution  is  basically  the  same  as 
is  in  the  SAICL  Handbook.  We  have  an 
average  attendance  of  25  servicemen 
(Marines  and  sailors).  We  also  use 
Link  as  a  basis  for  topics  of  discussion. 

Sgt.  Edward  M.  Schoeck,   USMC,  Secretary 
Chaplain  Deane  W.  Kennedy,  USN ,  Advisor 
Marine   Aircraft   Group    Twenty-four 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  c/o  FPO 
San  Francisco,  California 


For  the  past  eighteen  months.  I  have 
been  holding  a  daily  devotional  service 
designed  to  improve  the  spiritual  and 
moral  life  of  the  men  aboard  this  ship. 
Although  these  services  have  proven  to  ■ 
be  of  great  value,  yet  I  feel  that  a 
program  that  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  needed  to  fill 
the  gap  that  exists. 

Recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
Handbook  of  The  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League.  To  organize  such  a  league 
seems  to  be  the  answer.  I  have  person- 
ally contacted  a  number  of  the  men  and 
much  enthusiasm  has  been  expressed. 
Therefore,  I  place  an  order  for  the 
necessary  material  that  will  enable  me  to 
organize  a  Service  Men's  Christian 
League. 

Chaplain   (LCDR)  S.  E.  Anderson 
U.S.S.    Toledo   (CA-133) 
c/o  Fleet  Post  Offiice 
San  Francisco,    California 


Other  Units  Rscently  Registered 

SMCL  of  the  Philippine  University  Area 
Chaplain  Edward  W.  Eanes 
Camp    Rizal,    Hq,    Philippines-Ryukyus    Com- 
mand 

SMCL  of  the  4145th  AF  BU 
Chaplain  Prentiss  C.  Penticoff 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base 

Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

SMCL  of  the  T.B.  Ward 
Chaplain  Harry  F.  Miller 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Philippine  University  Area  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  of  the  8102d  Service  Detach- 
ment located  at  Headquarters,  Philippines- 
Ryukyus  Command,  near  Manila,  P.  I.  Cp. 
Harold  E.  Meek  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
is  president  of  the  League  unit.  {U .  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  Photo) 


Two  12-year-old  boys  paddled  their 
canvas  canoe  up  to  a  troopship  anchored 
•near  an  Australian  city  and  asked  the 
-.gold-braided  officer  leaning  over  the  rail 
for  permission  to  come  aboard. 

"No,"  said  the  officer.  "Get  out  of 
shere." 

"Are  you  the  captain  of  the  ship?" 
.asked  the  small  fry  in  the  stern  of  the 
canoe. 

"No,"  said  the  braid,  "but  I'm  fourth 
^officer." 

"Then  you'd  better  learn  to  be  more 

respectful  to  your  superior  officer,"  the 

rkid  replied.  "I'm  the  captain  of  this  one." 

- — Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 

The  ward  was  full  of  ailing  men, 
The  air  was  full  of  groaning; 

'The  doctor  entered  full  of  fun, 

"Good  moaning,  men,  good  moaning." 

— Exchange 

Chief  Petty  Officer :  A  man  of  few 
^words,  which  he  keeps  repeating. 

— The  Dope  Sheet 
♦J. 

"What  are  you  wearing  that  tooth- 
brush for?" 

"Oh,  that's  my  class  pin.  I  went  to 
Colgate." 

— Exchange 

A  dictator  is  a  guy  who  suffers  from 
3-strain. 

— Exchange 
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A  mill  that  specialized  in  parachute 
silk  was  caught  with  a  huge  inventory 
on  V-J  Day.  The  plant  manager  prompt- 
ly began  converting  his  stock  into  thou- 
sands of  sheer  ladies'  unmentionables. 
Just  before  the  first  shipment  was  sent 
out,  an  added  feature  was  discovered 
for  which,  it  -was  decided,  no  extra 
charge  would  be  made.  Across  the  seat 
of  each  garment  was  printed,  "Count 
10  before  pulling  the  rip  cord." 

— Jobber   Topics 


A  motorist  on  a  muddy  road  pulled 
up  alongside  a  fellow  traveler  who  was 
digging  his  car  out. 

"Stuck  in  the  mud?" 

"No,  my  engine  died  here  and  I'm 
digging  a  grave  to  bury  it  in." 

- — Comtnand  Courier 


Two  nurses  were  whiling  away  a  few 
spare  minutes  over  ice  cream  sodas 
when  one  cutie  asked  her  sports-minded 
friend  about  golf  and  how  to  play  the 
game. 

"It's  a  snap,"  her  friend  explained. 
"All  you  do  is  smack  the  pill  and  then 
take  a  walk." 

"How   interesting,"    the   first   replied. 

"Just  like  an  auto  ride  with  a  lieutenant." 

--Pacific  Patrol 
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"Junior   could  fly   before   he   could  write. 


Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
international  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
international  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of 
America 

Baptist,  General 

Baptist,   National   Convention   of  America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,  U.S.A.,   Inc. 

Baptist,   North  American  General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,    Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  God  in  North   America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples   of   Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangcltcai   and  Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 


Evangelical    United   Brethren 

Latter-Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal   Zion 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,   Free 

Methodist,  Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,   U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A, 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventlst 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren   in   Christ 


SILVER  WINGS 

Often  at  night  when  all  Is  still, 

And  the  winds  sing  low  to  the  slumbering  hill, 

I  listen!  .  .  .  the  starlit  heaven  is  filled 

With  the  sound  of  silver  wings!  .  .  . 

And  'tis  more  than  fancy  that  tells  me  they  fly — 

The  stars  for  their  floodlights,  their  runway,  the  sky; 

That  perchance  such  earth-bound  mortals  as  I 

Might  hear  their  silver  wings.  .  . 

Through  the  indigo  night  and  the  gray  pallid  dawn, 

Might  they  pilot  their  beloved  planes  ever  on.  .  . 

May  eternity  award  them  the  glory  they  won 

By  the  might  of  once  olive-drab  wings. 

— Claudia  Watson  Stewart 
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